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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘THE DOCTOR’S CHINA TEA ”’ 
will now continue to be obtainable in the 
usual way from the regular retail agents. 


Yole (6). 









When agents’ present 
stocks are exhausted there 
will be three qualities only; 
3/8, 4/4 and 4/10 per Ib. 
HARDEN BROS. and 
LINDSAY, LTD., 30-34 
Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3. 
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Agents: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES, Ltd., 16, Water Lane, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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NONE BETTER IN THE WCRLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW : 


FREEZOMINT 


The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


APRICOT BRANDY © CREME DE CACAO 




















BLAND e SAFE 





INNEFORD’S 


pure fluid MAGNESIA 


for Delicate Stomachs 





ALSO OBTAINABLE IN TABLET FORM 


Heartburn, flatulence, 
biliousness and heavi- 
ness after meals, in 
short all those dis- 
tressing symptoms to 
which those with deli- 
cate stomachs are 
prone, are safely and 
effectively relieved by 
Dinneford’s, which is 
as reliable as it is 
certain. Dinneford’s 
is peculiarly adapted 
for delicate con- 
stitutions, and for 
Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 





e EFFECTIVE 





Postage on this issue is: 





“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Inland 14d.; Canadian 1}d. ; 





Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

Ali communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
SEWAGE DISPUSAL FORK COUNTRY 

HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 

—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able-—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel.: Vic. 3120.) 

URS.—Avoid those tortured to deayh. 

Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DER BYL, Wappenham Tow- 
cester. ae 

RONZE and Lead Memorial ‘Tablets, 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Ltp., Birmingham. 

MENIATURES TKEASURKRED MEMO- 

a mg | painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
Charming ‘Xmas Gift. Old miniatures 
restored.—VALERIB SERRES, 68A, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel.: Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 
BE TALLER!! Extra Inches Count!! 

Details, 6d. stamp.— MALCOLM Koss, 
Height Specialist, Scarborough. 

O A JIG-SAW PUZZLE.—The best way 

to avoid black-out boredom during the 
long winter evenings. Give your friends (and 
yourself) Jigsaw Library Subscriptions for 
Christmas. An ideal present for everyone.— 
Puzzles on hire, subscription, or for sale from 
the DOUGLAS JIGSAW LIBRARY, Monmonth 3. 


PONY AND TRAP FOR SALE 
MART PONY TURN-OUT for Sale. 
American Spider Wheel trap and pedi- 
gree pony, 12.3h. (ride or drive) with 
harness. £65.—HALLCHURCH, Compton Hill 
House, Tettenhall Wocd, Wolverhampton. 


COVERED PIPES 


Ao PORES, and JOY to bi ¥F IGHTING 

ORCES the “ HURRICANE’ 
pelt Pipe. Shows no glow, spills no 
burning ash, tobacco lasts as long again. The 
first and only pipe awarded the Warrant of 
Appointment. From 10s. 6d., post free to 
Forces.—List, NutTT, 195, Oxford Street, 
W.l. A philanthropic Peer after using 
“ HURRIC ANE’ and buying them for 
friends writes: “‘ The pipe is a joy. I shall 
smoke no other.” 











GAROEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHEST NUT PALE FENCING 
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Pr-ces and des gns from the :akers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co.,Ltd. 
24, Snottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ANTED, offers of cut “ BARBERRY,” 

“ BERBcecRIS MAHONIA AQUI- 

FOLIA.”—EDWIN Cross, Nursery, Wheathill 
Road, Huyton, near Liverpool. 





DOG FOOD | 
FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG YOODS. 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 


Wholemeal Wheaten, 19s.cwt. “OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 188.cwt. (Both small squares), 
f.0.r., , ARGYLE MILLs, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


SAI | 


DOGS FOR SALE 
OCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, 9 weeks 
old; magnificent specimens ; ‘first-class 
pedigree ; would accept 5 gns. dogs, 3 gns. 
bitches.—GLOBE INN, Newton St. Loe, near 
Brisiol. 
MEDIUM SCHNAUZERS (two only); 
registered, five months ; reduced price ; 
champion sire. —_DoROTHY MITCHELL, Ethel- 
burga, Lyminge, Kent. 


_WANTED, AND FOR SALE 


DEMOLITION. 
WANTED, Mansions, Large Works, etc., 
tor demolition; Small Freehold with 
same consi ‘e1 emoltion Materials for 
Sale from “‘ Beau Deseri,” “‘ Denton Manor,” 
and “‘Harlestone House.’”-—W. COLLINGTON 
AND SON, Demolition Contractors, Leicester. 


APPLES FOR SALE 
HE PERFECT GIFT —so practical, so 
charming.—English Cox’s Orange Pippins, 
Cordon-grown, direct from the farm ; luxury 
fruit in perfect condition. Gift trays, 8s. 6d., 








B.E.F., 9s. 6d. Other packages : 5lb., 5s. 9d.; 
101b., 9s. 9d. 201b.., 17s. —~ : Bee 
63. 3d.: 10s. Od. 2is., €.p., €.W.0. Ful, 
approval.—Green Acres. Ide Hiil, ‘Sevenoaks! 
RABBIT BREEDING 
REED RABBITS.—Safeguard larder. 
Three breeding Does produce nearly 


Stamp particulars. 
Sussex, 


2ewt. carcases perannum. 
GOODCHILD BROs., near Crawley, 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FABLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—* K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
8.W.18. 


TWEEDS 
"TWEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 
Blankets from 3s. 6d., cot size, 17s. 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
ard, 28in. wide——Write for samples, 
)ENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland oe 
- WAk WISDOM IN TWEEDS.—Frazers’ 
famous Scottish Tweeds solve the 
problems of serviceable clothing in war time 
—they wear magnificently without losing 
their cod looks. We offer you this Autumn 
a wonderful range of new designs and 
colourings in Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney 
and Glen checks.—Patterns on request to 
Dept. C, FRaZzERS OF PERTH LTD., Perth. 
MEDICAL 
VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 
munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking “ BUCCA- 
LINE ” Brand Tablets, 5s., post free (special 
children’s pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents: 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. _(Tel. : Mayfair 4231.) 


ORNAMENTAL PHEASANTS 
FoR SALE, Ornamental Pheasants, many 

varieties, 1939 hatched, and "Indian 
Peafowl.—Apply ROBERT S. Hirst, Swin- 
cliffe House, Gomersal, near Leeds. 


_ LIQUEURS 








F FEW REMAINING PLEASURES :— 

GARNIER ABRICOTINE, Apricot Brandy 
AURKUM, the famous old Orange Liqueur. 
—For Stockists, write to MAURICE MEYER, 
9, Bridge Street, S.W.1. WHI 3989. 


OLD BOOKS WANTED 
RGENTLY WANTED for American 
collector, OLD BOOKS published be- 
tween 1770 and 1900 with large coloured 
plates of flowers, birds and fruit: highest 
prices paid.—DaAvis & ORIOLI, 37, Museum 
Street, W.C.1. (Tel. : Hol. 4427.) 


Bacterial Sewage 
Purification 





E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.!.B.A., writes —‘*/ would like 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, 
and when opportunities arise, | shall certainly 
advise clients to have a similar Installation."’ 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 
1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 











A REAL PEARL NECKLET 
FOR FOUR GUINEAS 








— 


FORMERLY |I2 GUINEAS 





SPECIAL OFFER 


We are offering a real Pearl 
(Cultured) Necklet of fine quality 
and orient, length 18 inches, 
including a Genuine Diamond 
Clasp, for 4 guineas, formerly 
12 guineas. We guarantee all Pearl 
Necklets sold by us to be comprised 
of genuine Oriental Pearls (Cul- 
tured) and grown in the living 
Oyster. We are exclusive Pearl 
Specialists and hold a large stock of 
important and specimen quality 
Necklets at investment prices. 








REAL (CULTURED) PEARL C°L™® 


14, Dover. Street, London, W.1 


Regent 6623 























Covent Garden, 


GARDENING 


MH ILLUSTRATED & 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener. 
EE 


This week’s issue (December |6th) contains the 
following articles :— 


DECORATIVE CLEMATIS, by G.R. Jackman 


THE CULTIVATION OF TOMATOES, 
by Dr. W. F. Bewley, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


UNPRODUCTIVE FRUIT TREES 
THE WINTER TREATMENT OF VINES 
SOME USEFUL EARLY CROPS 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence Pages, 
and other weekly features. 





EVERY FRIDAY —3d. 


ORDER A COPY TO-DAY FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL 
ora specimen copy can be obtained from :— 


The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, 





London, W.C.2. 



































Please send your gift to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4. Envelopes should be marked ‘Appeal’ 
and cheques made payable to ‘The Lord Mayor’s Fund.’ 
Alternatively you can subscribe to your local collection. 


GIVE TO THE LORD MAYOR’S 


> QUKE OF Soy, 
Cee, 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TowER HOousE, 





SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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Telephone: Telegrams 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 
’ DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEES OF LORD TENNYSON. 
THE FARRINGFORD ESTATE, 3 miles from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight 
ESIDENTIAL AND ge ree 5 atte ag, SAE Garage. Stabling. 
AGRICULTURAL fe Figo PS, oe ONS ae 
ESTATE OF a % ‘ Timbered grounds, 
235 ACRES kitchen garden and small 
park. 
HOUSE includes % The Estate includes 
s, 4 reception rooms, Farringford Farm and 
lroom, 4 best and 5 buildings, the Terrace 
mdary bedrooms, 5 House, Baker’s Farm- 
hrooms, ample — ser- house and 16 other 
os : and usual small Houses and 
nts’ rooms and usu Cottages. 
offices. 
ACTUAL AND 





‘ompanies’ electric light 





and water. . i dia i 2 Ce 
THE ESTATE FOR SALE, OR THE RESIDENCE MIGHT BE LET 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (. 9118.) 


ESTIMATED RENTAL 
ABOUT £880 P.A. 





COTSWOLD HEIGHTS 


Kemble Station 8 miles. 500ft. up on a rich soil, facing South with extensive views over the ( 
THE PRE-NORMAN 
BUILDING, which was 
erected at the beginning 
of the XIth Century of 
stone with stone roof 
and added to in about 
1350, is probably one of 
the oldest Castles in 
England and is sur- 
rounded on two sides 

by a moat. 
hall, 4 


rooms, 9 or 12 


Entrance recep- 
tion 


bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 





1otswolds. 


Gocd water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Garages ; 5 
Extensive and 
Farmbuildings, 


Stabling ; 
Cottages. 
well-built 


Crass tennis court, lawns, 


shrubberies ; stream; 2 


Kitchen Gardens. 


Kxeeptional dairying 

grassland, arable — and 

woodland. Farm let at 
£650 p.a. 

There is also a road front- 


age of nearly 2 miles. 


Central heating. Sie 12 2 SHOOTING. HUNTING. 
Electric light. eM. ee Pas GOLF. POLO. 
ABOUT 600 ACRES. TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD; OR TO LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,500.) 





MILES FROM LONDON 


In beautiful unspoilt Country. 


50 


300ft. above sea level. 





é 134%, ACRES. 


This small Country 
House of really out- 
standing charm. 


A black-and-white Tudor 
Farmhouse enlarged and 
restored in perfect taste. 
Lounge hall, dining room 
(open to roof), sitting 
room, smoke room, games 


room, children’s _ play - 
room, servants’ hall, 
kitchen with ‘“ Aga” 
cooker, ete., 8-9 bed- 


rooms, 4 tiled bathrooms. 





Private Electricity and : 
Water Supply. n 
5,000 GUINEAS 


PRICE 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F. 9798. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. 


Modern Septic Tank 
Drainage. 
Central heating 
throughout. 
Up-to-date Garage fer 
4 cars with petrol pump 
and tank. 

The Gardens have been 
the object of great care 
and attention, and include 
cireular garden, 
water garden and broad 
lawns and borders. 
“Shorter ” hard tennis 
court. 
Enclosures of meadow 
and arable land. 
Rates only £50 p.a. 


rose 


) 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent { = 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


— 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
**Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 











SALE AT A TEMPTIN 





FOR 





Between Henley (3 miles), 





G PRICE, 





HILLS 





AN OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE 


(Carefully modernised and in sunny setting). 





ON THE WELL-WOODED BERKSHIRE 


Wargrave (24 miles) and Maidenhead (4 miles). 
Golf at Temple or Huntercombe. 

















AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. FOR SALE OR TO LE’ 


CHILTERN HILLS ABOVE HENLEY 


Huntercombe Golf Course, 2 miles; Reading, 8 miles (London 40 minutes); Henl 
6 miles. South Oxon Hunt. Entire quiet. South aspect; views. 











500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON BEAUTIFUL WOODED CHILTERNS. 


MANOR HOUSE 


A CHARMING HENRY VIIth 





HALL. CLOAKROOM. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. ENTRANCE AND PANELLED HALLS. 
9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS A FINE DRAWING ROOM (26ft. by 21ft.). BEAMED DINING ROO) 
ee ae marunoones i GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with Staff Sitting Room (would make a Study) 
, — % BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
PRETTY GARDEN, ORCHARD, A WOODLAND DELL, MEADOWLAND 
In all LOVELY GARDEN 
5% ACRES AND OVER 50 ACRES OF MEADOWLAND. 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. Stabling. Garages (for 3 cars). Main Water and Electrie Light. Central Heating 
GARAGE FOR 3 OR 4 CARS. COTTAGE AVAILABLE. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD. 
— OR TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED ON LEASE (with or without 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 » a> eae. ae ae 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


W.! 





In a favourite district between Basingstoke and Salisbury. 2 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


HANTS 


line station. 


> 


miles from main 





lacing south, modernised, and containing 9 bed, 2 bath and 4 reception rooms ; central 


heating ; stablin 
PARKLAND, INTI 
FISHING. 


“, gar 
ERSECTED BY 


ge 





cottages and farmery. 


A STREAM, with 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





HIGH WYCOMBE 10 MILES 


In delightful undulating 





WINKAORTH & Co., 


country. 





9 bed, 4 
reception rooms, 


STABLING. 


45 mins. by rail from London. 


A MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN 


HOUSE 


with all up-to-date con- 


veniences. 
bath and 4 


GARAGE. 


GROUNDS WITH 
HARD TENNIS 


COURT. 


FOR SALE WITH 
68 ACRES 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 











SUSSEX 


Just over an hour from London by electric trains ; 
rural position. 


in a delightful 





AN OLD-WORLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
Enlarged from a Farmhouse, with stone-slab roof and pleasant features ; 
5 bath, 4 reception rooms and outside rooms. 
HOME FARM. HARD TENNIS COURT, and STREAM with MILL. 
7 OR 85 ACRES. FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


15 bed, 





SEVENOAKS 5 MILES 


In delightful country, with beautiful views of the North Downs. 


w ia ee eS | 
PH es thea 








AN f ie Ai 
INTERESTING : ‘ , 
OLD-WORLD cm 

RESIDENCE 
(dating from 1480). 
Restored throughout. 
Oak beams and floors 
and other features. 
8-10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 

Old oast house converted, 
GARAGE. 


Delightful grounds 
with fish pond. 


FOR SALE WITH 
6 OR 20 ACRES 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 























————— 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
Fag prt THE ae oon SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 agg ne og 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 





NEWBURY 4} MILES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £2,950 


About 400ft. up, on sandy loam soil. Near a favourite Village. 


Modern Red Brick 
and Tile Residence 
commanding a good 
view. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 8& bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

C entral heating. 
Co.'s electricity. 
Excellent water sup- 
ply (Co.’s available). 
Modern drainage. 
Garage. 2 Cottages. 
Well laid out gardens 
and grounds. Hard 
Grassphalte tennis 
court, with summer 
house and grass tennis 
court. Clipped yew 
hedges, lawns, rock 
and kitchen gardens. 








ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FRANK & RUTLEY, 


SOUTH OF LEITH HILL 
11 miles Guildford. 


A Fine Example of 
an ancient Timber- 
framed House reputed 
io have been a Hunt- 
ing Box of Henry Il. 
Carefully restored and 
modernised, and in 
an excellent state of 
preservation. 
4 reception, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, Co.'s 
electricity, gas and 
water. 

Garages. Barn. Out- 

buildings, Cottage. 
Grounds include rose 
garden, lawns, hard 
vennis court and 

swimming pool. 


sole Agents: KNIGHT, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,365.) 





A FEW MILES 


Beautiful rural country ; 







] H 
PAN 1 
: fl i ae 10 


Dy 
i Oe 
oi! Wail) re 


as 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. 
or would be Let Furnished. 


For Sale, Freehold, at a reduced Price, 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,710.) 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Beautiful position about 600ft. above sea level with fine views. 
Between Chesham and Tring and about 25 miles from London. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 
3 reception, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
Company's Electric 
Light. 
Central Heating. 

Stabling and Garage 

*remises, 

2 Cottages 
Attractive Gardens 
and Grounds and : 

Paddocks. : , 

7 OR 39 ACRES. For Sale Freehold. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 





20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,440.) 








BETWEEN CHELTENHAM &CHIPPING NORTON 
BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


A valuable Freehold 
Property of about Mt ~y 
350 ACRES. 


The fine old 
COTSWOLD 
FARMHOUSE 

is built of grey stone 
and is an admirable 
subject formode rhisa- 
tion, It contains 2 
reception rooms, 6.8 
bedrooms, and usual 
ottices. 


Extensive range of 
farmbuildings. 
3 cottages. 





For SALE FREEHOLD with Vacant Possession at a MODERATE PRICE of £7,250. 
Hunting with the North Cotswold and Heythrop Hounds 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


(32,858.) 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Central 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


26, Dover Street, W.| 


LAND AGENTS. Regent 5681 (6 lines). 





NORTH DEVON COAST 


BETWEEN CLOVELLY AND BIDEFORD, 


STONE-BUILT 
TUDOR HOUSE 


4 to 5 reception, 
16 bed and 
3 bath rooms. 


ALL MODERN 
CONVENIENCES 





IN A SHELTERED VALLEY TO THE SEA 


GARAGES. 
STABLING., 


4 COTTAGES. 


Walled gardens, woodland 
and cliff walks. 


SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


(Short Lease). 


RENT £400 per annum 


Full details of FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 











ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 


WELL-FURNISHED fract, 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
Big Garage. 
Large gardens back and front. 


separate lavatory). 


end of February. 
Wireless, 


(‘Phone : 





PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. 
OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE. 
Terms on Application. 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 
Gerrard 4905.) 


ORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. — To be LET, 
Unfurnished, after January 2Ist, 1940, WOMERS- 
LEY HALL, 13 miles north of Doncaster, 7 from Ponte- 
19 from Leeds, either the whole, containing 40 
rooms, Or a separate portion, comprising 4 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and ample domestic offices, with 
extensive stabling and garage accommodation and pleasure 
grounds and gardens extending to about 4 acres; re 
water and electric light supplies. Also good MIX 
SHOOTING over about 3,378 ACRES if required. Ve = 
low rental accepted from good tenant. 

And THE LODGE, belonging to the Hall, being an 
excellent small Residence, with 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, usual offices, garage, ete. 

Particulars of Messrs. TYLER & CO., 
45, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


Electric light. 
Middle October to 
Telephone. 


Land Agents, 











HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 





Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 








EXCELLENT SMALL 
RESIDENCE 


RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 


2 BATHROOMS, 
AND 


AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Electric light. 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 








WEST SCOTLAND 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


of 2,733 ACRES 
LONG FRONTAGE TO SOUND OF MULL 


AND ADJOINING GOLF COURSE. 


HOME FARM 


MOORLAND AND WOODLAND. 


Producing £259 per annum, including 
valuable feuing rights. 
RIGHT OF FISHING IN 2 LOCHS. 
PRICE £5,750 
FOR QUICK SALE 


Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, SWA. (8. 40,501.) (REGent 8222.) 





NEWMARKET 


On the outskirts of a village. About 3 miles from the town. 


FOR SALE. 





ee | 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,000 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 


Arlington Street, SW. (8. 46,011.) 


CHARMING 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 

in the Georgian style. 

Drawing room (24ft. 

by 1sft.), dining room 

(20ft. by 17ft.), morning 

room (17ft. by 15ft.), 

7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 

Coa.’s electric light. 
Part central heating. 
Garage, 2 Cottages. 
Inexpensive gardens, 
orchard, paddock ; 
in all 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. 





DORSET 


IN CHARMING OLD-WORLD 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, SW. (HW. 50,427.) 


VILLAGE, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





2 MILES FROM COAST. 


OF ABOUT | ACRE 


Picturesque old stone- 
built 
TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


Recently restored, 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, complete offices 

with maids’ sitting 
room, 
Central heating through- 


out; all main services, 


GARAGE. 


(REGent 8222.) 





ON HIGH GROUND OVERLOOKING 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 


Close to golf course, only short distance from station. 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS with tennis lawn, flower gardens, etec.; in all 
1% ACRES 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. (8. 50,819.) 


ABOUT 


GREEN BELT. 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 
A charming and well- 
built RESIDENCE, 
nicely appointed and in 
admirable order 
throughout. 
Hall. 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (3 with h. 
and ¢.), bathroom, com- 
plete offices with maids’ 
sitting room ,ete. 
Co.'s electric light, gas 
and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Garage. 


(REGent 8222.) 





SOUTH DEVON 
GLORIOUS POSITION 2 MILES FROM THE SEA. 
FINE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
facing south, x > 


and commanding lovely : , a ae ¥ at 
; ‘ . P - = g <¢ 


views, 





Hall, 3 large reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
bathroom, Aga cooker. 
Electric light. 
Stabling. Garages, 
Outbuildings. 

The House recently 
decorated and in ex- 
cellent order. 
WALLED GARDENS. 
Woodlands. meadow- 
land ; in all 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
PRICE, £2,500 FREEHOLD 
A WAR BARGAIN OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


Ayents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.1 
(C, 12,354.) (REGent 8222.) 





IDEAL SITUATION IN SURREY 


20 mins. train journey from Town with eccellent service, High up. 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Luxurious!y appointed 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
with drive approach, 
Oak - panelled lounge, 
magnificent Moorish 
dining room, beautiful 
drawing room and 
morning room, 7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 
offices. 

All main services. 

2 cottages. Garage. 
Greenhouse, 
Delightful Grounds, 
hard and grass tennis 
courts, kitchen and fruit 
gardens : in all 


8 ACRES. 





MODERATE TERMS 
Strongly recommended, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW 
(3. 29,117.) (REGent 3222.) 
£2,650 FREEHOLD. MIGHT BE LET 


CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
WITH 2% ACRES 





Delightfully situated in 
pretty Hampshire 
village near 
WINCHESTER 
Hall, 3 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms (3 with h. and ¢.), 
2 bathrooms and offices. 


Central heating. 
Own electric light. 
Modern drainage. 


GARAGE, 


PRETTY WALLED GARDEN AND PADDOCK 





Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. (X. 8139.) 
(REGent 8222.) 




















Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 














BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 




















1939. 


Dec. 16th, 





Telephone No.: 


COU NT RY 


Vil. 


LIFE. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 








Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
WILTS WEST SUSSEX. A CAPITAL SMALL ESTATE OF 400 ACRES 
Principally first-rate Grassland and Woodland, and affording Good Shooting. 


Close to Downs, near Salisbury. 
Old-World Residence 


iting back about 250 years. 3 recep- 
n, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Up-to-date. 


tabling. Very Charming Gardens. 


TROUT FISHING IN AVON 











London 


Charming Old Residence dating from 
XVIIth Century 
having 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 
Modern Appointments. 
Matured G: 
Well-Timbered Parklands 


irdens surrounded by 
Very good Stabling. Splendid Farmbuildings. 
Several Cottages, ete. 


OSBORN 














rate Price. (M.2140. 
Moderate Price. (M.2140.) For Sale by the Sole Agents : & MERCER. Personally Inspected. 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS A MILE FROM THE SEA SUFFOLK £3,000 
AND THE COAST Amidst lovely wood country. London, 1%; hours from the House. 
1): HOURS SOUTH OF TOWN A Delightful Old Character House 
ty dating from XVIth Century 
XIVth CENTURY CHARACTER HOUSE 
of real merit, pleasantly mellowed by time, 
whilst entir ely up-to-date. 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity, Central Heating, ete. A COUNTRY HOUSE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
j Garages. 2 Cottages, DISTINCTION Lounge hall, 4 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
; 2 bathrooms. 
»-D-WORLD GARDENS OF SPECIAL APPEAL dating back several hundred years, now . 
TO A GARDEN LOVER ‘ Thoroughly up-to-date. Stabling. 
thoroughly modernised and up to date. It 
In harmony with the character of the House. has panelled reception rooms, 14-15 bedrooms, Garages. Old-World Gardens. 
Woodland dells, with stream, cascades, ete. > bathrooms. For Sale at moderate price with 
MODERATE PRICE WITH 21 ACRES ~ 
sghtful Sicdiadt atin in I tof i ; 500 ACRES 90 ACRES RICH PASTURE, WITH FARMERY, 
elighiful sectuded situation, tn heart « unspoilt rura J Y AV / y ; , or J E 
surroundings, yet not at all isolated. or small area. ALSO AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED 
Sole Agents, as above. (17,143.) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (¢.839.) Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,945.) 



































Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


TOWN 


HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
(And at Shrewsbury) 











WEST SUSSEX 


ON A VILLAGE GREEN. BETWEEN 





| Perfectly fitted, with exposed oak timbering ; 
rooms ; cottage, garage ; 


CHARMING GROUNDS. 
3% ACRES. 


Sole Agents, 


HASLEMERE 





XVith CENTURY HOUSE IN FIRST- CLASS ORDER 
2 bath- 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
all modern conveniences, 


HARD 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 


AND PETWORTH. 


TENNIS COURT, 


W.1. 








THE BEST VALUE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET. 


A LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
KID 


& Ww 





views, 2 miles from a main line station and recently the subject of a 
large expenditure. 
11 bedrooms, (several basins) 


Enjoying fine 
3 bathrooms; Company's 
COTTAGE, 


Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 


water, electric light and power; central heating. SUPERIOR ( 
GARAGES rt STABLING,. — Picturesque oast houses suitable for conversion, 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, woodland and paddock ; in all about 
43 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A MOST RE eg PRICE. 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 








N EW FOREST, BEAULIEU. — Half - timbered 
‘ RESIDENCE, facing moorland ; 3 rece ption, 7 beds, 
baths (h. and c.) ; central heating ; large cottage ; 2 garages; 


ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,500.—SAWBRIDGE & SON, 


-yndhurst. 


LYN DHURST (New Forest). — Unique 
COTTAGE, modernised; 2 reception, 5 
delightful garden, 
acres. 


old - world 
beds, tiled 
Freehold 


vathroom ; main services ; 
SAWBRIDGE 


11,850, or £2,500 with Lodge and 1} 
nd SON, Lyndhurst. 


NEw. FOREST, FORDINGBRIDGE. 
brick and tiled COTTAGE ; 2 reception, 
t acres; garage; main services; £1,500 
SAWBRIDGE & SON, "Lyndhurst. 





Attractive 
3 beds, bath ; 
Freehold.— 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


FARMS TO LET 





THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 


LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED a SE 
THE BEAC 
charming lounge, 


SITUATED ON 
4 double bedrooms, 


kitchen (with “ Ideal” boiler and refrigerator), 
Gas cooker. 
GARDEN. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS 

Can be viewed any time 
S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Croydon 1472. 


Electric light. 
SUNROOF 


*Phone : 


One of the finest STUD FARMS 
consisting of 357 stat. acres 
well watered and 
50 loose 
medium- 


O. WESTMEATH. 

in the county for SALE, 

of first quality land, the fields being large, 
fenced; magnificent stabling, consisting of over 
boxes, ties for numerous cattle, large hay bain: 
sized Residence, consisting of approx. & rooms. The property 
is subject to LLC. annuity of £50 17s, 6d.—Full particulars 








dining room, large of this valuable holding, which is only 40 miles from Dublin, 
- - from THOS. DOCKRELL, SONS & Co., LTp., Auctioneers 
Main drainage. 38/39 South Great George's Street, Dublin, 
GARAGE. 
UPON APPLICATION. 


ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 


by appointment. 














COUNTRY LIFE 


Dec. 16th, 1939. 





Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS And a 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Coen, TAA. 


Hobart Place, Eaton S&q., 
12, Victoria Street, 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


14 hours from town high up in the Cotswolds. 


= 
ae + 


nee 


FOR SALE 
PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD HOUSE 
with stone-tiled roof. 

4— bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 reception rooms 
Central heating. Electric light. 
STABLING. COTTAGE. GARAGE. 

2 PADDOCKS. 

4 ACRES. FREEHOLD 

Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1.  (€.7263.) 








25 MILES, 30 MINUTES 


with wonderful express service 





Over £4,000 expended in last 2 or 3 years. 


7 bedrooms (h. and c. lavatory basins), 3 bathroo 


ms (really 


luxurious), 4 sitting rooms, maids’ room and _ offices; 


all beautifully decorated and appcinted. Co.’ 


GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
Matured and delightful Gardens, orchard, and 
upon which a large outlay has also been 1 
This Preperty was sold by GEORGE TROLLOP 
to the present Owner, who has instructed ther 
and is strongly recommended by them. Offices : 
Street, W.1. (¢.1520.) 


8 services. 


paddock, 
nade. 

E & SONS 
n to resell 
25, Mount 





SUSSEX 


Gentleman's Farm of 150 Acres. 





OR SALE.—Beautiful old MANOR HOUSE, ful 
modernised, wealth of old oak, ete. 7 bed, 3 bat 
3 reception rooms. 2 Cottages. Pair lovely old 0: 
Houses. 
MODEL RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS. 
Shady Gardens with Moat. Land principally pastur 
with water connected, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.2802 























3, MOUNT STREET, R A I PI I P A Y R ) | \ A Y I OR Telephones : 
LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032-33. 
"TWIXT FAMOUS ronest and GOLF COURSE BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND WINCHFIELD 
DISTINCTIVE A LOVELY 
RESIOSNOE PERIOD HOUSE 
(1 hour South.) ; ws f , 
» ls atid ” in a setting of yrea 
¢ one ——-_ charm, surrounded by 
sion. Healthy position. well-h — 
4 reception rooms, 10 , : ee 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, id bedrooms, 2 bath- 
nurseries, staff rooms, rooms, 4 reception 
billiard room. POOR. 
Electric light, heating. Central heating. 
Water supply. Electric tight. 
Stabling. Home Farm. Cols water. 
° Seles, oe. ws Garages. 
LOVELY Rees. 
wi GARDENS 11 ACRES 
100 ACRES PASTURE bounded by SMALL RIVER, (Ideal for farming.) ONE OF THE SHOW PROPERTIES OF THE DISTRICT. 
VERY LOW PRICE, or would LET, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Full details of this unique opportunity from RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (4797. ) Full details, apply RALPH Pay & TAYLOR. 3, Mount Street, W.1. j 








TURLORAN, Audley, 


Telegrams TURNER LORD & RANSOM Tomtane 


Londen. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (3 Hines.) 








O. LOVERS OF AN OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
ina BEAUTIFUL GARDEN ; near Ashdown Forest 
Golf Course, and surrounded by the Forest and Downs 
400ft. up, extensive views, south aspect; 6 bedrooms 
(with basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, drawing room (30ft. 
by 11ft. 6in.), dining room, cloak room, kitchen, “* Aga” 
stove, maids’ room, etc.; main water, central heating, 
electric light, modern drainage. 2 ACRES. Garden, 
orchard, tlowers, borders, etc. FREEHOLD £3,000. 
‘TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





SURREY 





VIEW FROM HOUSE. 


ORKING - GOMSHALL (between; 6 


south aspect).—s bed and dressing rooms, 


rooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices; central 
main water and electricity ; 2 garages, — 
PRETTY GARDEN, with terraces; 1} ACRE 
FREEHOLD £4,000, or would LET FU RNI 
or UNFURNISHED. 


Oft. up; 
4 bath- 
heating, 
~ we flar. 


SHED 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








UCKS.—This fine CHARACTER RESIDENCE, 
close to golf course, convenient for Gerrards Cross 

and Windsor; hall, 3 panelled reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathroonis, maids’ room, usual offices ; central 
heating, main water, gas and electricity ; 2 garages, etc. ; 
PRETTY GARDENS, tennis lawn, vegetable garden, 

ete. : paddock ; about 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


or would be LET FURNISHED up to a year. 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 














BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 
TO BE SOLD OR LET 
IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. 














NORFOLK 





CROME 


DETACHED RESIDENCE, occupying 


the advantages of a select seaside resort and 
country. Accommodation: Portico entrance, it 
dining room, drawing room (with conservatory o 
the pleasure garden with large central lawn), 


2 bathrooms. Also approached by separate 
garage and outbuildings. All the rooms are 
lofty, bright and airy. Electric light, gas, wate 
drainage. Early possession as Owner a i dis 
PRICE ONLY £2,5 
LIMMERS, Auctioneers oan 5 








R.-- Substantially built, well- arranged, 


position in the best residential locality, yet enjoying all 


sitting room and adequate domestic offices, 10 bedrooms, 


CROMER (Te!l.: 2026). SHERINGHAM (Tel. : 4 


a retired 


beautiful 
mer hall, 
pening to 
servants’ 


entrance, 
spacious, 
r; main 
tr ic c. 


oe. 





EY TROP HUNT.—To Let, COUNTRY REs!- 
NCE. 3 reception, 7 bed, bath. Stabling, Garay 
} AR —WISE, Cropredy, Banbury. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 


T°? BE LET FURNISHED, XVitH CENTULS 
FAKMHUUSE, 7 
water in bedroonis, electric light, cooking by gas, frigidair 


7 bed and dressing rooms; running 


central heating, constant hot water. Garage for 2 or 3 ears. 


stabling ; farmbuildings. Well-siocked garden and vegetal 
garden, greenhouse. 4 miles from Dorking North Static 
14 miles from Holmwood Station.—Mis. R. C. CLIVEL 
Petersfield Farm, Beare Green, Surrey. (Tel. : Dorking 7324 


) 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
Price 2/6. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 






































Ae lata taint stmt 





Dec. 16th, 1939. a : COUNTRY Lire. _ ix. 


siti CURTIS & HENSON a 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ** Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON 
NEAR THE DORSET COAST 


4 MILES FROM DORCHESTER, 125 MILES FROM LONDON, 
if 


SMALL SPORTING ESTATE BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
IN FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


Attractive Residence of Tudor style occupying a sheltered position. 











-_—— 





LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGES AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Well-timbered Grounds, forming a delightful setting for the 
Residence. 





THE ESTATE EXTENDS TO NEARLY 400 ACRES 
INCLUDING SOME VALUABLE WOODLAND 
ome Farm with a Jacobean Residence, let with over 350 Acres 
at £300 per annum, 

SEVERAL EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR THE MANSION WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
EVERY FACILITY FOR SPORT IN THE DISTRICT. 


Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
vet, W.1. who can supply all further details. 











ADJOINING THE PARK OF STOWE (London IN BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND (on a Private Estate NEAR FRENSHAM PONDS AND HINDHEAD 
bout 75 minutes’ rail; 400ft. up on sand and gravel near Reading; London under 1 hour by excellent (London just over 40 miles).—Pleasing RESIDENCE, 
oil).—Unusually fine HOUSE of Elizabethan style, service of trains).—Charming BUNGALOW-REsI- built in the Farmhouse style, in first-class order 
in faultless order. 5 reception rooms, 20 bedrooms, DENCE, built in the Elizabethan style with mellowed throughout. 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
7 bathrooms; electric light, central heating, plentiful tiled roof and herringbone brickwork. & bedrooms, rooms ; main water, gas and electricity + garage for 2; 
water: stabling and riding school ; laundry ; farmery ; 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, usual offices ; garage : 2 excellent cottages, playroom, Beautiful Grounds of 
‘ Garage, men’s rooms; 6 cottages. A distinctive central heating, company’s electric light and water. great charm, with water garden and woodland merging 
} feature are the Pleasure Grounds with terrace, tennis The Ornamental Grounds extend to 4 ACRES and into heathland, and several paddocks 
} courts, Dutch garden, rich grass park and woodland, include a tennis court. : : 
; Almost 200 ACRES. Very suitable for a_ School. FOR SALE FREE HOL DD. with from about 
For SALE Freehold, or would be Let Furnished or FOR SALE FREEHOLD, or would be Let 2o to 72 ACKES 
'nfurniche ing wi ipeete traf’ ‘ eee ° 2 
| ——— ne with Bicester, Grafton and Furnished or Unfurnished. Golf at Hindhead, Neisiiaih ciddh-sniiba sak ition: 
' ee Py CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Confidently recommended by CURTIS & HENSON. 
Street, W. (13,352.) Street, W.1. (14,876A.) (16,432.) 


























F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, yet PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


SUSSEX DOWNS. Near LEWES and GLYNDEBOURNE ~ 


» A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTER AND CHARM. 
1 hour London on Southern Electric. 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED HOUSE 
of “Modern Georgian” architecture, built about 
35 years. Galleried lounge hall, 3 reception ; staircase, 
panelling, floors and doors in oak. 8 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, kitchen with ‘* Esse ” cooker, staff sitting 

room, 





All main services. Central heating. 

Basins in bedrooms. In perfect order, 
LARGE GARAGE, 2 VERY FINE COTTAGES, 
Delightful Gardens and Paddock. Nearly 
6 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Agents: F. L. MERCRE & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 














EWITT & CO., 
H LAND AGENTS, 
235, HIGH STREET, EXETER. 


DEVON 
6 miles from Torquay. 


GENTLEMAN'S FARM FOR SALE. 
WELL-POSITIONED MODERN HOUSE 








(built about 30 vears ago). 
5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.), 2 reception rooms, eve. 
Main water and electricity. Telephone. 
"Bus service passes ihe gate. ar main line station and 
market. Nearly 
80 ACRES 
of richest pasture and orcharding. 
Cottage and ample Farm Buildings. 
FIRST REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE ACCEPTED 
E 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. PEACEFUL ‘NORFOLK 


























HEWITT & CO., EXETER. (€.A. 819.) 
A PRE-WA » ces HOUSE, LOVELL’S HALL 
commanding uninte “" d view over the sea. DEVON TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT 
3 BEDI TION (20ft. x 1, 13ft.> <1, 1: m. mn. a. ) }-MILE SALMON FISHING. 10 mins. Rail and’ Bus stop. 7 miles from King’s Lynn. 
5 {DROOMS (13ft. 12ft., 13ft. 1ift., Ift., : 
12ft, « 10ft., 9ft. < 9Nft.)  BOXROOM. BATHROOM OLD FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER. HOS. SS Ree MoS. Be reeked 
(h, and ¢,%, 4-ACRE GARDEN. GARAGE, Woodlands and rich river pasture; in’ all nearly by drive, well appointed, South and West aspect. Com- 
Electricity and power. Water. Cesspool. Telephone. 50 ACRES. pany’s electric light and water, Usual offices, and 
Excellent decorative order. On bus route, SPLENDID LITTLE SPORTING PROPERTY. Garage for 3 cars. About 2 Acres, 
PRICE £1,100 FREEHOLD. Near main line station and London Road. FREEHOLD §&1,500. 
Apply: TILLEY & CULVERWELL, pats Executors will accept £2,800 FREEHOLD, Apply, W. A. BARDELL, St. James Street, King’s 
Chippenham, Wilts. (Tel. : 2283 HEwITT & Co., Exeter. (C.A. 868.) Lynn. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WII SON & CO Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL PART OF KENT 


On the outskirts of an Old-World Village an hour from London, 
A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE, RICH IN ORIGINAL PANELLING, WITH VERY FINE STAIRCASE 
AND FIREPLACES. 
The me. of very great expenditure and now in faultless order. 3 charming reception rooms and hall, 10 bedrooms, 
3} bathrooms. All main services. Stabling. Garage. Delightful old Gardens with fine trees. 
RENT ONLY £150 PER ANNUM UNFURNISHED 
A moderate premium is required for improvements. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


ee ee ne TRESIDDER & CO. 7 sovurH avptey street, wa 


SOUTH DEVON COAST FOR SALE OR LETTING BARGAIN at £2,700. Close offer invited. 
EAST GRINSTEAD & TUNBRIDGE (near Ledbury; convenient fi 
Lovely secluded position, 200ft. up, extensive moorland = i. HEREFORDS golf foe hunting).—Well-buil 

and coast views.—A most attractive well-built WELLS COUNTRY RESIDENCE, all in good order. 
MODERN RESIDENCE (Between) ; secluded but not isolated ; glorious views, 3-4 reception, bathroom, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
Lounge hall. 3 reception. 2 bathrooms. 8&8 bedrooms, WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE Garages for 3-4. 4 loose boxes. Cottage. 
Fitted basins in 2 bedrooms. Central heating, main water, in perfect order; 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, Tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, orchard-paddock 
: : any and drainage. ; Main water. Electricity. Double garage. 3 ACRES 

DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS, : U . UN a eee x 
well timbered and shrubbed, kitchen and fruit garden, ete. = GLORIO 5 GRO NDS OF 3 AC RES. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (7059, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MIGHT BE LET PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1.  (18,083.) 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (19,704.) (150ft. up on light soil); hall, 3 re- 

£2,750. Resemmendes. DORSET ception, bathroom, 10 bedrooms, 


£120 p.a. UNFURNISHED GUILDFORD (1! mites; overlooking pretty Main water. Electricity and gas. Garage. 


common), A particularly well- 


OXON (16 miles ce Oyen tN Witney ; on gravel, built RESIDEN( E, secluded but not isolated. 2 ACRES PLEASURE GROUNDS, tennis lawn, ete. 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE a a Sa REASONABLE PRICE 

in Jacobean style. Central heating. All main services. Garage. Stable. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (2834) 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 3 reception, bathroom, Charming Grounds of 2) ACRES; double tennis 
6 bedrooms: garage. lawn, kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 
Inexpensive Grounds of 3 ACRES TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (19,15.) 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (15,437.) ; 
FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE Highly socommmnonted from personal Rneutedge. SURREY HILLS —_ — A. 
Would Let Furnished or Unfurnished. To Let Furnished, 6 months or ‘‘ duration.” 750ft. up ; southern slope). 


(5 miles from Three Bridges: excellent (Heythrop country; 8S miles oil 
SUSSEX rail services ; magnificent views). N. OXON l lanbusy}. 7 WELL en COUNTRY HOUSE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE CHARMING COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 7-10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
with labour-saving devices and in exeellent order, in excellent orde rand beautifully Furnished (antiques), Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Mai to . reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms, Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms, Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Main water. Central heating. Electric light. 
Garage. Garden playroom, Main electricity. “ Esse” cooker. Central heating. INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, tennis and other lawns, 
Gardens in semi-natural state, kitchen garden, paddocks Stable Gimen tn? kitchen garden, wilderness garden and delightful woodland. 
and woodland. tea seage stkse gin 8 ACRES 
ABOUT 16 ACRES INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND PADDOCK, i ‘ ee s 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.. W.1.  (16,077.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1.  (20,093.) TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., 


“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Gm 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 
NEAR NEWBURY ONE HOUR NORTH NEAR GUILDFORD 


In a delightful rural part adjoining a Small Village. By express trains. Fine Hunting centre. Delightful Small Property for a City Gentleman. 
pg ts a gg SR ELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE, standing 
rece — rly I = oe PP mano =, Rae ng li ty : f in well-timbered parklands and approached by a 
erg eo oe pe atagg ae Minin —~ ge & ti - Pi en drive with Lodge at entrance. 4 reception, billiards room, 
main water. zarge garage and stabling. icturesquc 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. etc. Central heating and all 
main services, Large Garage. Stabling. Cottage 


























EARLY SALE WANTED 
Unsurpassed panoramic views. 











W.1. (1852.) 














partly-walled gardens and pasture. ‘ 
: £1,800 WITH 5 ACRES. =" x Well-matured gardens with hard tennis court, walled 
Should be seen at once. Agents: Messrs. JAMES kitchen garden, park and woodlands. 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. _ £6,000 WITH 38 ACRES. 
(1.R. 18.704.) Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 19,249.) 








WEST SUSSEX : ~ 
Adjacent to the West Sussex Golf Course and on the RURAL HERTS. 


outskirts of a Village. . Overlooking a small Village Green, about 35 miles 
TTRACTIVE HALF-TIMBERED RESI- from London and in a “ safe” area. 

NCE, standing high up with glorious views OVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in well- OVELY TUDOR HOUSE, with original fea- 
of the ‘south Downs, Hall, 3 reception (one very large timbered Grounds and Parkland, the whole in tures, including panelling, huge open_ fireplaces, 
and oak-panelled), 7 bedrooms (3 with lavatory basins), exceptional condition. Large hall, 3 reception, 9 bed- mural paintings, ete. Fine hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms 
2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. Electric light and rooms, day and night nurseries and 4 bathrooms. and 2 bathrooms. Central heating, main water and light. 
main water. Garage for 3 cars. Well-stocked grounds “Central heating. Main electric light. Charming grounds with old moat, orchard and pasture, over 
and gardens of nearly Splendid Stabling and Outbuildings. 5 ACRES. For Sale or to Let Furnished or Unfurnished. 

3 ACRES. Recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JAMES Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. eee 
Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W. 
St. James's Place, S.W.1. (LR. 19,038.) (L.R. 12,250.) (LR. 18,006.) 

















URREY.—Attractive RESIDENCE, in secluded posi- UDOR STYLE 1929. Oak beams, doors, panelling NEWBURY. BERKS.—Charming detached moder 

tion, on main road, "midst pine trees. Safe area. About and floors. 1 Acre. 4 bed (h. and ¢.), 2 reception, RESIDENCE for SALE, with brick-built Garage, 0. 

6 miles Guildford. 3 bed and dining and drawing rooms, tiled kitchen and sc ulle ry, bath, 2 indoor lavatories, Electric rising ground, close to schools and shops. All main service-. 

kitche n, bath (h. and c.) and usual offices. Garage. Com-_ light and cooking; main water. Large garage; chauffeur’s 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, offices, Very pretty garde. 

panies’ gas and water. Electric light available. Nice lawn Cottage built to tone. Magnificent moorland views extending Price £1,600.—Full particulars from Sole Agent: C, ©. 
and garden. Freehold. Vacant possession, Price £850.— to sea. On bus route near Haytor, 8. Devon. £2,950.— FOowLIg, F.S.I., Newbury. 

OsGooD, Normandy House, Ash, Surrey. Apply, Mrs. GRESHAM, “ Roslin Hall,” Torquay. 








OUNTRY HOUSE (in village on Berkshire Downs 
Easy distance Newbury and Reading and close t 
USSEX.—FREEHOLD MODEL POULTRY AND PIG Station and Bus. Containing 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedroon 
URREY (about 8 miles Guildford). —Attractive Detached FARM, expensively planned for easy running; delight- dressing room, bathroom, separate w.c., downstairs cloakroo! 
BUNGALOW 3 bed and dining and sitting rooms, ful Modern Residence fully furnished, in particularly charming and lav., good kitchen (modern range ). Excellent stablir 
kitchen, bath, and Co. a water and gas, electric light available. gardens, 7} Acresin all: a truly delightful pleasure and profit and garage. 2 Cottages ; main electric light throughout 
Garage. Conservatory and garden with fruit trees. On ’bus holding. Owner leaving for London shortly; half on excellent water supply. | Garden and orchard ; in all abou 
route and near railway station. Freehold. £850. Vacant mortgage if desired.—Photos, ete., of W OODCOCKS, 30, 2 Acres.—Apply: V.C., ‘ A.551,” COUNTRY LIFE Office 
possession.—Osaoop, Normandy House, Ash, Surrey. St. George Street London, W.1. 2- 10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, WLS. 
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wos” JOHN D. WOOD & CO. - mittasrine 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
THE LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT SALE SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


SOLD THE 
GRAND OLD ELIZABETHAN MANSION 


Built in 1586--one of the great show places of the Western Midlands 


THE RESIDENTIAL & AGRICULTURAL Restored and modernised about ten years 


ESTATE OF CON ago at a sum approaching six figures 
DOVER HALL CENTURIES OLD GARDENS, RANKING AMONG THE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL IN THE COUNTRY. 
WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES 


TO A PRIVATE PURCHASER FOR PURPOSES TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON VERY MODERATE TERMS 
OF INVESTMENT Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341) 





BY JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Extending to 4,250 Acres 





THE RESIDENCE OF THE EX-KING OF SIAM 


MID-KENT 


ABOUT 14 MILES FROM RYE, 

A FINELY PRESERVED OLD KENTISH TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSE 
‘ ie att in exceptionally beautiful Gardens, 
Ps all; in perfect order and recently 


the subject of an expenditure of 
many thousands of pounds, 









3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
LOFTY HALL. 
9-10 BEDROOMS 
and 
3 BATHROOMS. 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
Modernised drainage. 


Exquisite Rock and Water 
Garden. 
Fernden Hard Court. ian a = 
2 Orchards. i 
ABOUT 444, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE LET, FURNISHED 





NoOTE.-A Secondary Residenve and 40 Acres adjoining could be purchased by arrangement. 
Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 31,188.) 


A HOUSE OF GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 
with not less than 10 BEDROOMS and about 30 ACRES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
for preference in HERTS, but might consider BORDERS OF ESSEX, BEDS or BUCKS 


Please send particulars and price to: 





MR. CRAVEN, ¢,0 JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


30 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON. 
ENCHANTING THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 





Occupying a well timbered setting 
in the middle of 15 Acres, 


Open fireplaces and beams, 
3 ROOMS, KITCHEN, ete. 
(on the ground floor). 

3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
and 2 w.c.’s. above. 


Main electricity and water. 


GOOD STABLING and 

OP i ee well fenced Paddock. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD—OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Apply JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 41,585.) 








WANTED TO PURCHASE IMMEDIATELY WANTED 


IN 
. OWNER OF LARGE ESTATE IN) HAMPSHIRE 


DORSET, SOMERSET, POSSIBLY DEVONSHIRE, WISHES TO PURCHASE AN 


EXTREME WEST HAMPSHIRE OR SUSSEX AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY AS 
AN INVESTMENT 


a House with about 12 bedrooms, with 10 acres or up to any 


area would be purchased. PREFERABLY IN HIS OWN OR ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
PRICE for HOUSE and 10 ACRES OF ABOUT 1,000 ACRES OF GOOD 
UP TO £10,000 LAND LET TO TENANTS 


i Write: 7d 143, co Joun D, Woop & Co, 
Write to 7/99, Joun D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
} .S.1., F.A.1. & ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM POX, FSi. FA. — T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 
.s T FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
i. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





HAMPSHIRE 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY IN AN UNDEVELOPED DISTRICT. 


9 miles from Southampton, 1} miles from Hythe, on Southampton Water. Railway station at Dibden, 3} miles from Beaulieu Road Railway Station. 
DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD STABLING. GARAGE for 2 CARS. 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL Other outbuildings. 


PROPERTY 
including 
A MODERATE-SIZED 
RESIDENCE 
(as illustrated), standing on an eminence, 
with wonderful views, within grounds of 
natural beauty, in the midst of matured 
plantations of well- grown pines, firs, 
cypresses and a variety of shrubs. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, sun lounge, con- 
servatory, loggia, 10 bedrooms 
and dressing rooms, 2 fitted 
bathrooms, excellent domestic 
offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
EXCELLENT WELL-WATER SUPPLY. 
COMPANY'S GAS. 


HARD and GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
with lake, kitchen garden, 2 entrance 
lodges ; area about 80 ACRES. 
Alsc FARM 
with HOUSE, BUILDINGS and 58 ACRES 
of ARABLE and GRASSLAND. 


The Estate is bounded on one side by a 

main road leading to Beaulieu, Lyndhurst 

and Hythe, and on two sides by lanes. 
The whole covers an area of about 


138 ACRES 





Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. FGx & SoNs, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 





ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES OF CHARACTER IN THE DISTRICT. 
SOMERSET 


Situate just outside an important town. In a good Sporting and Social neightouilocd. 
BLACKMORE VALE HUNT. 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS VERY DELIGHTFUL 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
built in 1580, and recently entirely modernised 
by the present owner for his own occupation at 
considerable cost. The whole is now in 
perfect condition and contains : 
10 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
large lounge (about 40ft. long), dining room, 
suudy, servanis’ sitting room, complete 
domestic offices. 
2 LARGE GARAGES. STABLING. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. CORNWALL 
All public services. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
are a special feature of the property, and have 
been carefully laid out and maintained. The 





3 miles from the pretty fishing village of St. Ives. 
7 miles from Penzance. 





whole extends to an area of about IN A VERY POPULAR DISTRICT WHERE 
<a eS. 2 ACRES HOUSES ARE VERY RARELY 
Price and particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourncmouth. FOR SALE. 





COMMANDING BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OVER AN 


DORSET ESTUARY. 


2 miles from Gillingham, 6 miles from Wincanton : standing 340ft. up with unrivalled views over the beautiful Blackmore Vale. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
4 Hunts are within easy riding distance. Facing due South. Gravel soil, 
AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE this extremely well-built MODERN RESIDENCE, all 
in perfect repair and condition. 
containing : 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, DRAWING ROOM 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
(17ft. by 14ft. 6in.), DINING ROOM (14ft. 6in. by KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 
14ft.), LOGGIA, ENTRANCE (with flagged ficor), : F — 
KITCHEN AND USUAL OFFICES, MAIDS’ ROOM. Solid oak floors and staircase. ‘* Aga” Cooker. 
STABLING. GARAGE (for 2 cars). Main water and electric light. 


Cottage. GARAGE. 


Electric lighting plant. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 


including tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen garden, 
orchard, spinney and 2 paddocks; the whole com- 


prising an area of about 14% ACRES IN ALL 
14 ACRES REDUCED PRICE £2,800 FREEHOLD 


WELL LAID-OUT AND MATURED GARDEN 


with rockery, flagged terraces and paths. 





THE RESIDENCE WITH ABOUT 3 ACRES ONLY WOULD BE SOLD, IF DESIRED. For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR AND COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS TO BROWNSEA ISLAND AND PURBECK HILLS BEYOND. 
WITHIN A SHORT WALKING DISTANCE OF THE CELEBRATED PARKSTONE GOLF COURSE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD [§ 
This charming modern FREE- ; 
HOLD RESIDENCE, beautifully i 
fitted throughout with all con- os 

veniences and comforts. 





6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge (21ft. by 14ft.), 
dining room, servants’ sitting room 
good kitchen and domestic offices’ 





Large Garage. Store House. 


All main services. Lavatory basins 
(h. and c.) in two of the bedrooms and 
also in dressing rooms. 

The GARDENS are laid out with 
lawns, terraced flower borders and 
crazy-paved paths; in addition 
there is a delightful miniature wood, 
the whole covering an area of nearly 


eee 1 ACRE 


THE RESIDENCE. VIEW FROM THE GARDEN. 





Personally inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christehureh Road, Bournemouth, from whom particulars with price can be obtained. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 

















Dec. 16th, 


ESTATE 


"Phone: Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


COUNTRY 


HARRODS 


LIFE 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Xlil. 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 








BY ORDER OF MRS. BETTY JONES. 


HAMMERFIELD, PENSHURST, KENT 
AN IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE OF THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE 





of outstanding interest and mostly comprising 


REPRODUCTION XVIilith CENTURY FURNITURE OF SUPERB QUALITY iN FAULTLESS CONDITION 


ARE FAVOURED WITH INSTRUCTIONS TO DISPOSE OF THE ABOVE BY 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, 


COMMENCING AT 12 NOON EACH DAY. ON VIEW TO-DAY, 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


18th and 





AUCTION ON 
19th DECEMBER, 
16th DECEMBER, 


THE PREMISES ON 
1939 
9 TO 4 O'CLOCK. 





Catalogues may be obtained at the Residence or from the Auctioneers: HARRODS, LTD., Knightsbridge House, 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 805.) 
THE BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IS ALSO FOR DISPOSAL 
AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN ON THE SURREY HILLS <4 SURREY c.13 


20 MILES FROM LONDON. 
ONLY £3,950. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 good reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, complete offices. 

Electric light. Central Heating. Co.'s gas and water. 
Telephone. GARAGE, 
6-roomed Cottage with bathroom. 
FASCINATING PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

Tennis and other lawns, orchard, kitchen garden and 
woodlands. 

IN ALL ABOUT I10 ACRES 
ONLY £3,950 

or £200 p.a. Unfurnished 


HARRODS, Sey 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
Te : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








AND BRENDON HILLS) «2 


INTERESTING 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room, 
Main water and electricity. Central Heating. 


Stabling. Garage. 3 Cottages. Farmery. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
Tennis court and an area of rich pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 24 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Or would be divided and Sold with about 4 Acres. 


Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. K. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 2, Hammet Street, 
Taunton ; and HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 

V 
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S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1405, Extn. 809.) 
FRESH IN THE MARKET. c.13 
oI IMMEDIATE SALE IMPERATIVE. 
, AMERSHAM ON THE HILL, 
7, BUCKS 


High position, close to several Golf Courses. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
ATTRACTIVE TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Square hall, fine lounge, dining room, 5 bediooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Main Services. 

GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDEN 

ABOUT ONE ACRE 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompion Road, 38.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 803.) 


TOWARDS THE SUSSEX BORDER 
Choice position within daily access of Town, 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 
DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 
Situated about 2 miles from Caterham, about 5 miles from 
Redhill and about 36 miles from London, 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 recepiion, 7 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, offices. 

Co.'s electric light and water. Main drainage. 
Constant hot water. 

2 Garages and Stabling with flat over. Outbuildings. 
Beautifully Matured Grounds, tennis and other lawns. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. 

Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





SOMERSET c.2 


Ina perfectly safe and delightful district, yet convenient for 
Market Town, 
ATTRACTIVE 
XVilth CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ sitting 100m. 


Excellent water and lighting. 
Large Garage. Siabling for 3. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 


(Tele. : 








HATFIELD & HERTFORD «2 


In real country surroundings yet only 11 miles from the Station 
and 20 miles from London, 
MODERN REPKODUCTLON OF 
AN OLD-ENGLISH HOUSE 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, 
Main water and electricity for lighting, heating and cooking. 
Central Heating. 
Built-in Garage. 
GARDENS AND WOODLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
To Let Unfurnished 
Inspected and strongly recommended by 
LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : 
1490. Extn. 809.) 


CHORLEY WOOD AND «2 


RICKMANSWORTH 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
with modern additions, main part comprising : 

2 reception, 4 bedrooms, baihioom, Separate quarters 
for maids containing sitting room, 2 bedrooms, and 
bathroom, 

All main services 
MATURED GARDENS WIT i PADDUCK. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £2,500 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


HARRODS, 
Kensington 





S.W.1. (Tele.: 
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TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.!I 
(EUSTON 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|! 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 
SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


NEAR MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD. 
FOR SALE. (LOW PRICE) 


AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 





OXFORDSHIRE 
TO LET UNFURNISHED 
RENT £200 A YEAR 


HE charge for Small _ Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 





THIS PICTURESQUE 
OLD COTSWOLD HOUSE 
having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
STABLING OF 4 LOOSE BOXES. GARAGE. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS 


Clipped hedges, tennis lawn, orchard, and about 20 Acres 
extending to of grassland (grazing retained). 


60 ACRES Electric light. Ca@@tral heating. 


Recommended by MAPLE & (0., as above. Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 


HAMPSHIRE 


EXCELLENT FISHING AND GOLFING FACILITIES. 


CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
in Queen Anne style, approached by long carriage drive. 
Large hall with panelled walls, beautiful drawing room, 
dining room, morning room, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
4 HEATED GARAGES, LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 


LOVELY GARDENS 


with swimming pool. Picturesque woodland and meadows 








Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


HUNTING, 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 13/4. 





FOR SALE PRICE £5,000 or would be LET FURNISHED 


The above delightful old-fashioned COUNTRY HOUSE, situate amidst lovely country about 34 miles from the 
City of Winchester. 
SPACIOUS LOUNGE HALL, PANELLED DRAWING ROOM, VERY FINE SUN LOGGIA, DINING 
ROOM, STUDY, IL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
Electric light. Company's gas and water. 
LARGE GARAGE. CHAUPFEUR’S FLAT. ENTRANCE LODGE. BUNGALOW 
LOVELY GARDENS, old orchard and parklike meadowland, extending to 16 ACRES; wide-spreading lawns 
with specimen trees, shaped yews and clipped hedges. kitchen gardens, etc. 
Recommended by Sole Agents: MAPLE & C9., as above. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “‘ Country Life,’ Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 516 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 516, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Dec. 21st, 1939. 
The winner of Crossword No. 514 is 
Miss Lavender Rutherford, Number Two House, Roedean School, Brighton. 
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DOWN. 


2. No serf (7) 
The terrible Russian 
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ACROSS. 


Shelley may assume, but with 
us it is here (three words, 


ut 


a 


. Birds, not rodents (7) 


. Has property in a town street 


(4) 


Change might make me 
older (7) 











2, 6, 5) (4) 
10. What players may do ex- 7. “Your worm is your only 
ceeding well (7) — for diet.” 
; -_ .~ ee: (7) —~Shakespeare (7) g 
12 and 13. Fighting-cocks, for 8. They lack the polish of the , 
instance (two words, 4, 5) brilliant (two words, 5, 8) I9 | feo; | [fet ee} | | ies 
14. A snare in part reversed (4) 9. Stepping off the kerb in the 
17. Having teeth, of course, Dent black-out, for instance (four E @ a gz & 4 
could (7) words, 4, 2; 3, 4) 
18. What subsequently became 15. The river for us after a day 
of this Papal domicile is not in Germany (5) 
stated (7) 16. An uncertain situation to be 28 a 
19. Where 29 might go if rudder- in, except by contrast with 
less (7) 19 (two words, 2, 3) so; | {| | ff 
22. One kind of drill (7) 20. How a tomato purée must 
24. The last but one and the look (7) & 7 & 
next, but not this (4) 21. “‘ Or stars of morning, ——s 
25 and 26. For most men it must which the sun 
be right to defend (two Impearls on every leaf.” 
words, 5, 4) —Milton (7) 
29. To-day a mine-sweeper, per- 22. ‘ Carpers””’ (anagr.) (7) 
haps, or a mine (7) 23. A kind of poet, though he Name 
30. Mr. Chamberlain (7) sounds like a statuary (7) 
31. There was a sweet simplicity 27. An eyesore of a kind (4) 
about them (three words, 28. An historic family changed 


5, 3, 5)- 


Address 


for ever (4). 
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The Tragedy of 


WRINKLES 


Can and must be prevented. At 
this time of the year, you 
should guard against’ the 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles 
across the forehead and around 
the mouth and eyes. Erase 
them NOW with the wonderful 
Vivatone Radio-Active 


ANTI-WRINKLE GREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 








MARSHLANDS CONVEKTED 


““COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD Flower and Vegetable 


nIsTON.” Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


Seeds, Roses, 
Plants. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, 
KENT. 


signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Even 
deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 
disappear. A unique radio-active 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 
Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You 
will notice the difference in no time 
Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927 


nlve 


df GAYBORDER GIFT TOKENS 





BOMFORD TC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 








FREE , Ihe personal advice of the Viva- 

a tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 

disposal. Write to-day for Booklet No. 8, 

RADIANT BEAUTY, and ask for personal 
advice. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS 


> Just send us a cheque and we will send your 
— friends a beautiful gift token, which can be ex- 
changed for plants, etc., according to their actual 
needs. So simple and ideal for Christmas gifts. 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE Est. over 30 years 








—_— 


Can be obtained from Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s 
Drug Stores, or direct from the 
Laboratories. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD 
imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 
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A new book by Chiang Yee ; UW PR) c C € t 0 x { a y s 


BBS SK BINION INS ANOKA ONIN AS BON ISIS GBS INGE BS OSAS HS OOS AS AN ASIN AS GBS BSA ASG NBS GH. BBS AS 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


THE HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 


BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT. 
SILENT TRAVELLER Overlooking Bay. West Cliff Tel. 341. 
IN WAR TIME CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C, Hot sea- 











WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 

Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 


GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telenhone  «: 60 
FOR THOSE WHO LOVE PEACE, BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


BATH CRAN HILL HOTEL 


and paintings 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE LATEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE 
Away from all noise, 300ft. up. 15 mins. easy walk through Royal Victoria 
* Park to Centre of City. 5 acres grounds: own garden produce, The Hotel 


peg om mmo furnished ane eg ee ~— —— oe 
§ vedrooms. Running . and C. softened water, - sathroom to every three 
THE SILENT TRAVELLER | 

IN LONDON 


bedrooms, Private bathrooms if desired. Waygood-Otis lift. First-class 
3rd Ed. 10s. 6d. 











With pen pictures, poems 





cuisine and attendance. Garages. Perfect motoring centre. ei 
MURIEL MOUNSEY, Res‘dential Owner, ‘Grams & 'Phone: BATH 7575 
From 5% gns. per week. 


YOU WILL LOVE CRAN HILL WHEN YOU SEE IT AND WE 
WILL DO OUR BEST FOR YOUR COMFORT. 























* 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN LAKELAND 


2nd Ed. 7s. 6d. 





Vegetables & Their Cultivation 


‘ By T. W. SANDERS 


CHINPAO AND THE GIANT 
PANDAS 


A Children’s Illustrated Book 


7s, 6d. 
, Crown Octavo. 524 Pages. |8 Subjects in Colour. Many 
” Photographic Plates. Plans, Diagrams and Sketches. 
Strongly bound in Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. by post 8s. 


This new edition of Sanders’ standard work undoubtedly offers the most compre- 
hensive and practicai guide to Vegetable Growing. 500 pages in which all phases 
of Vegetable Culture are explained, including Cultivation and Forcing of Vege- 
tables, Saladings and Herbs for Home Use and Exhibition. Includes a large 
number of illustrations in Colour and Half-tone. 


These are all Chiang Yee Books 
published by Country Life Ltd., 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 





W.H. & L. Collingridge Ltd., ‘‘ Amateur Gardening ’’ Offices, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.| 
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‘Past traditions.... 
.,. old connections... 
but a most up-to-date 
insurance service 


Royal Exchange 


Assurance 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 








\ 
There is no need todisturb 
or damage the decoration 
when wiring existing houses 
if you use the B.I. Rubber Twin Wiring 
System. With this safe and efficient system, 
the wires run unobtrusively along the 
surface. Write for Booklet of B.I. Wiring 
Systems suitable for every type of contract. 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LIMITED, PRESCOT, LANCS. 
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CITY OF OXFORD 


A Gift of Distinction 


The latest volume in the splendid 
series of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments 





Demy 4to. xxxit + 188 pages 


216 plates, numerous plans and 
heraldic devices. 


ONE GUINEA (Postage 9d.) 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: York House, Kingsway 


EpInBURGH, 2: 120 George Street; MANCHESTER, 1: 26 York Street; 
CarpiFF: i St. Andrew's Crescent; Bretrast: 80 Chichester Street 


HOWARD’S £& 
Easy Chale, 22E 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 
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HOWARD & SONS LTD. 











or through any bookseller 
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Dorotiny Wildirg Old Bond Street, W.1 


MRS. JOHN WRIGHTSON The Hon. Rosemary Dawson, youngest 


daughter of Viscount and Viscountess 
Dawson of Penn. was married on the 
last day of November to Mr. John 
Garmondsway Wrightson, eldest son of 
Sir Guy Wrightson, Bt., and Lady 
Wrightson. 
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ECONOMIC WARFARE 


R. CHURCHILL tells us that the Navy is master- 
ing the U-boat and that counter-measures, and 
the heroism of fishermen, are effectively dealing 
with the magnetic mine. A quarter of a million 

tons of shipping entered or cleared our harvours in Novem- 
ber for every 1,000 tons of British shipping sunk. It is 
a record that can give us confidence for the future of our 
essential imports ; but can we have the same confidence 
for our no less vital exports? Last month the export 
figures returned to the level of the month previous to war. 
That is no small achievement. We are retaining the mastery 
of the sea, but is that mastery being put to its full use in 
enabling us to capture former German markets with our 
products, to forestall the enemy’s purchases by buying 
them ourselves, to bring our million unemployed into 
productive work, and to pay for our increasing imports 
other than out of capital ? 

As yet the answer of those best enabled to tell us is 
a decided No. Industry and export have been shackled 
by innumerable departmental controls and necessities for 
permits, by peace-time standards of “‘ good business,” by 
half a dozen overlapping but not yet co-ordinated Ministries, 
and, inevitably, by the disorganisation caused by the 
switch-over to war-time production. The last factor will 
pass, is passing. But meanwhile, and in spite of the 
goodwill of potential customers in three-quarters of the 
globe, golden opportunities have already been lost and will 
go on being lost until not only the restrictions on exports 
are reduced to a minimum but our manufactures and trade 
are developed as intensively as the supply of munitions. 
For a decade before the war the struggle to retain and 
expand markets was intense. War has not diminished, 
though it has obscured, this struggle, but enormously 
increases its importance. We can win the war yet be 
defeated unless the markets on which our very existence 
depends are fed as indomitably as are the guns. It is only 
half the battle to cripple Germany’s credit by blockading her 
overseas exports. ‘Those markets must be occupied and, 
no less, sources of her essential supplies that cannot be 
blockaded be captured by our commerce. 

It is a gigantic programme and one that may necessi- 
tate shortages for ourselves of many home products that 
can be exported. The motor industry, for example, is 
already concentrating on export and is said to be doing so 
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very successfully, though more as an incidental outcome of 
petrol restriction at home than of Government initiative. 
Every industry, aided by the depreciated pound, is in a 
position to make similar drives. ‘The quality, design, and 
promptness of delivery of our products must be not only 
maintained, but adapted to our customers’ requirements. 
That the Government is fully alive to this was shown by 
Mr. Stanley’s statement that “ when the bare necessities 
of the domestic consumer are satisfied, then the export 
trade must have priority.” Our exports, and no less our 
purchasing, need to be centrally directed to whatever 
points will most weaken the enemy’s position and most 
strengthen our own. ‘This calls for central command at 
the top and great adaptability, by no means along conserva- 
tive lines, throughout industry. Economic co-ordination is 
at present secured by the Committee of Ministers, pre- 
sided over by the Chancellor and advised by Lord Stamp, 
and by an inter-departmental committee of the heads of 
departments concerned. The Government view is that 
this organisation is developing effectively into an economic 
counterpart of the Committee of Imperial Defence. But 
its operations must be most carefully watched to gauge 
whether there should not rather be a separate Minister 
with the highest status to lead the imperative offensive 
on the home front. 


WAR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


HE general machinery of the Government’s scheme 
| of compensation for war damage is gradually taking 
shape. The latest development is the first Report 
by the Departmental Committee which was appointed at the 
end of September. While the actual calculation and payment 
of compensation will be postponed until the war is over, the 
work of assessing damage is to keep paceas far as possible with 
the damage as it occurs. The task which was assigned to this 
committee was to give guidance on general principles, so that 
at the end of the war there might be a series of assessments in 
existence which would ensure an equitable share-out of the 
fund which the Government then decided was available for 
compensation. The chief trouble is that the damage for 
which compensation is claimed will occur at different times. 
Building costs and market values will fluctuate during the 
war, and a series of assessments of damage which ignored 
those fluctuations would clearly be unfair as between one 
owner of damaged property and another. A common 
standard of reinstatement costs and market values must 
be found, related to some particular point of time. These 
considerations have led the committee to the choice of 
March, 1939, which they consider a suitable pre-war date 
reflecting normal peace-time conditions and not too far 
removed from the war period. ‘They recommend, therefore, 
that damage to fixed property should be assessed at either 
the cost of reasonable reinstatement or the diminution of 
market value, whichever is the less—but that all the figures 
concerned should be calculated on the basis of costs and 
values prevailing in March, 1939. As Sir John Simon 
has just announced the Government’s intention of accepting 
the Report, this is of great importance to every property- 
owner. A good many important forms of movable property 
have been left over by the Committee for consideration 
later, and livestock, produce, or crops while still on the 
farm are now definitely excluded from the Government’s 
insurance scheme. The Committee do, however, deal 
with motor cars, which they consider as requiring excep- 
tional treatment. They consider that the valuation should 
be based on the market value at the date of damage or the 
cost of reasonable repair at that date, whichever is less. 
If, on the other hand, there has been an appreciation of 
values due to war causes, that appreciation should, they 
say, be taken into account and excluded from the com- 
putation of market value. Household furniture also receives 
special treatment at their hands. In case of total destruction 
the basis of valuation should be “the amount which a 
willing seller might have expected to receive in March, 1939, 
from a willing buyer.” The attitude towards jewellery and 
works of art is less compromising. Since neither is likely to 
appreciate in value during the war, the valuation is to be 
based on the market value at the time of damage. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


ORD BLEDISLOE’S appeal for a “ drive” in con- 
nection with our village gardens and allotments in 
the interest of national health during the war has 
elicited the information from the Ministry of Agri- 

culture that there are already more new allotment plots 
available at many large towns than there are applicants for 
them so far. There can be no doubt as to the need of more 
garden produce, and still more, so far as the total population 
is concerned. Nor can there be any doubt of the decline 
in allotment gardening since 1918—largely due to the com- 
pulsory taking over of ground devoted to allotments. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has launched its campaign for 
increasing allotments, but does not seem to have sufficiently 
considered whom their produce is to benefit and how. 
Two months ago the Federation of Women’s Institutes 
wrote to their branches on the subject of allotments, and 
meetings have since been held in most of the 5,749 villages 
where Institutes exist to-day. The replies received show 
that the villages concerned are, generally speaking, self- 
supporting so far as vegetable production is concerned, 
and that any considerable increase in production must 
necessitate distribution elsewhere. ‘‘ Country people,” 
says Lady Denman, “ remember the appalling waste of 
vegetables which occurred during the latter years of the 
last war.’”’ Some scheme, she declares, is wanted to re- 
assure them that the results of their efforts will not be 
wasted and that the vegetables will reach those who need 
them. ‘This is a vitally important side of the matter and one 
that has so far not been dealt with. It requires organisation 
jointly by the Ministries of Agriculture, Food, and Supplies. 


NAZI RULE IN POLAND 
| & has been estimated that about 130,000 Poles succeeded 
in making their escape into neutral countries, and it is 
to alleviate their distress that the organisers of the Polish 
Relief Fund are directing their efforts. ‘Terrible as have 
been the sufferings of these refugees, their plight is happy 
compared with that of their fellow-countrymen left to 
the untender mercies of Nazi and Soviet domination. 
Poland’s future in German eyes is to become a granary for 
the support of the Reich. Already industrial plants are 
being transferred ; what stocks of food and raw materials 
there were have been requisitioned in such quantities that 
the population of Warsaw, doubled by the influx of refugees, 
is now faced with famine. Meanwhile, the campaign for 
the suppression of Polish culture goes on. Ina new publica- 
tion entitled “ Free Europe’ some facts are given about 
one aspect of it, the removal of all offending monuments. 
The Grunwald monument in Cracow, presented to the 
nation by Paderewski, and the monument to Kosciuszko 
in the Liberty Square (now Adolf-Hitler-Platz) at Lodz 
have both been blown up, while in Poznan, not content with 
compelling President Wilson to share the fate of the Polish 
heroes, the conquerors have shown their fear and hatred 
of Catholicism by destroying the monument of national 
thanksgiving to Christ the King. In Warsaw an almost 
comic happening is recorded, for the statue of Copernicus, 
whose Polish origin is denied by German scholars, is to be 
taken away, presumably to Germany, where he may hence- 
forth be claimed as a good Nazi. 


BETWEEN AGES 
igo parents are faced with the difficult problem of 
what their boys should do between leaving school 
and being called up for the Army. Those for whom a 
university is not envisaged are naturally anxious to do some- 
thing useful either for the country or their future careers, 
and of course many parents ‘ind their own resources 
strained to the utmost. Work on the land offers a possible 
opening, but at present there is no means, other than 
private arrangements, of bringing applicants and farmers 
into contact. Nor is there as yet much shortage of agri- 
cultural labour, and, where there is, the Women’s Land 
Army is ready organised to supply it. A number of tech- 
nical and agricultural colleges which might have been most 
useful have been taken over for Government purposes, 


but Loughborough College is one that has been spared 
and provides special short courses in both engineering and 
physical education for boys between sixteen and nineteen— 
both subjects that will stand a boy in good stead whether in 
the Army or after the war. The School of Physical Education 
has grown rapidly in recent years and has recruited 
many of the physical-training staffs of the Army and R.A.F. 


THEIR MORAL BLUES 
FS ponnape-ve a great many things have happened in this 
‘\ war which we did not expect to happen. Among them, 
though not, indeed, of supreme importance in such times, 
are the meetings of Oxford and Cambridge both at Rugby 
and Association football. ‘True, the Rugby match was not 
at Twickenham and could not bring together that great 
annual assembly of old friends who hate each other for that 
day only ; true, also, the sides played, not in blue jerseys, 
but in grey and green ones respectively ; but still it was, if 
not officially, a University match. It was also a sufficiently 
exciting one, in which a very good Oxford side won hand- 
somely, and that in their enemies’ stronghold. Sympathy 
is due to those who played in the match and yet cannot 
wear the insignia of glory: they have played for their 
University, but they are only morally, not technically, 
blues, and this is a deprivation at which they may “* murmur 
a little sadly ” during all the rest of their lives. ‘They may 
achieve much greater distinctions as they grow older, but 
this cherished one they will, through the ill-fortune of 
their generation, have missed. ‘The same may be said for 
the players under the other code, who met at Oxford, where 
neither side had even the satisfaction of beating the other. 


THE PRETTY GIRL MILKING THE COWS 
(To the tune in Bunting’s ‘“‘Ancient Irish Music,” Belfast, 1796.) 
She was pale as a lily 
And red as a rose: 
And her hair was as black 
As the wings of the crows. 


The morning had spangled 
The cobwebs of silk ; 

And there gleamed on her fingers 
The pearls of the milk. 


My pony impatiently 
Bore me away ; 
But I carried her with me 
All the bright day. 
BryYAN GUINNESS. 


PICTURES IN MINIATURE 
Wis prophetic insight of coming conditions the 
Leicester Galleries planned last spring to hold an 
exhibition of Little Pictures by Contemporary Artists 
during December, and the venture has proved to be the 
first war-time success from the selling point of view. The 
pictures are all 8}ins. by 6ins. and priced at five guineas. 
It is astonishing to find how variously and delightfully the 
artists have tackled the problem of expressing themselves 
in such restricted dimensions. Landscapes by Rodrigo 
Moynihan, still-life by Kenneth Rowntree, a nude by Lord 
Methuen, Welsh Chapel by John Piper, and classical heads 
by Hans Freibusch present lively contrasts of theme and 
treatment. It will be encouraging to both artists and 
dealers to find the spell of war-time stagnation broken, 
even on so small a scale. The Royal Society of British 
Artists, on the other hand, has expanded instead of reducing. 
The new coom at the Suffolk Street Galleries, with Lord 
Methuen’s powerful “Acrobatic Dancer” as centre of 
interest, is a decided asset, though the exhibits are very 
unequal in quality. Elsewhere in London the younger 
generation of painters continue to hold the stage, and a 
stimulating group of them are on view at Messrs. Wilder- 
stein’s Gallery in Bond Street, and the Redfern Gallery 
is showing French and English colour prints, including a 
series of John Farleigh’s ‘Old-fashioned Flowers,” executed 
to illustrate Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s recent book. 
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A COUNTRY MAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


A WAR-TIME POST-BAG—PLENTY OF FISH—PROFITEERING IN EGGS— 
“KENYA CHRONICLES” 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


URING the last ten days my morning mail, which 

seemed to have fallen off with the daylight, has bright- 

ened up considerably, as I am receiving shoals of letters 

and postcards from men in France. The explanation 

of this is that I sent the small sum of £1 to the Overseas 
Tobacco Fund and, as promised, the recipients of the cigarettes 
are writing to express their thanks and appreciation. By some lucky 
chance,a large num- 
ber of the troops 
who have benefited 
belong to my old 
regiment, but as a 
matter of fact there 
appears to be no 
branch of the Ser- 
vice that does not “ 
figure in my morn- 
ing mail. I have 
never known a 
small pound note 
travel so far, give 
such complete 
satisfaction, and 
bring such a won- 
derful response, 
for many of the 
letters are delight- 
fully naive and 
humorous. To 
those who have 
not already tried 
it I recommend a 
small investment 
in the Overseas 
Tobacco Fund, St. 
James’s, London ; 
the response you 
will receive will 
repay you amply 
and convince you 
that the troops are satisfied and grateful, which is all that matters. 


* * 
* 


NE of the most surprising things about this war so far is 

the maintenance of the fish supplies, and except for the first 
fortnight, when the Government Pool hung things up rather 
badly, there has been no lack of fish of all kinds. In fact, when 
looking at the display on the slabs in the shops of a West Country 
town one obtained the impression that not only is it as plentiful 
as ever it was in peace-time, but that there appears to be a greater 
variety. When one considers the weather we have experienced 
during the last month, which must make trawling in the North 
Sea a most unpleasant business, and adds to it the drawback that 
our fishing fleets are more at the mercy of the submarine and 
the machine-gunning aeroplane than any other vessels, it is a 
wonderful testimonial to the endurance of our fishermen and to 
the light craft of the Navy that patrol the trawling areas. 

In the same old market town, and not far from the well 
stocked slabs of two fish shops, was a sight that should be photo- 
graphed and distributed by the propaganda department in coffeeless 
Germany. In the window of a large grocer’s shop, that specialises 
in coffee, a youth was at work with a big grinding mac ine, and 
surrounding him were stacks of bags and barrels containing beans 
from Kenya, Uganda, Aden, Brazil, and other producing countries. 
There seems to be no lack of coffee in England, but there is, on 
the other hand, a very serious shortage of people who can make it. 


* * 
* 


OCAL profiteering in eggs seems to be one of the usual con- 

comitants of war, and from the little news that trickles through 
from France one gathers that anywhere near the front line the 
price of the local product is soaring again to its old 1916 heights. 
Then a new-laid egg near the trenches cost a franc; on the 
Palestine front the Arabs sold them at five piastres (1s.) ; in Mudros 
they rose to 2s., and one had to walk half way across the island to 
get them; while in the South African War they fetched half a 
crown, and even at this price one had to run the gauntlet of snipers 
who specialised in potting egg-collectors. 

Here in England, however, there is the news that they are 
to drop by either 3d. or 6d. a dozen. It is only a rumour so far 
as the retailer is concerned, but the wholesaler who buys believes 
it to be true and is acting accordingly. The 1eason fo1 the proposed 
fall in price is the ordinary seasonable one that all, and not a pre- 
cocious minority, of the spring-hatched pullets have now started 
to lay ; and in a very short time the hens, having 1ecovered from 
their moult, will come into line so that British eggs should be as 
plentiful as ever. 

So far the price of poultry foods has incieased very slightly, 
and is in fact no higher than it was some two years ago, when, 
owing to some manipulation by the millers, or whoever it is that 
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gambles with corn offals, the cost rose by some twelve per cent. 
Shortage of egg supplies from Holland and Denmark may cause 
a slight stiffening in the price of the home product, but one must 
not begrudge this, as for the last fifteen years the poultry business 
has been in a very sad way. The general public really should be 
grateful to those self-sacrificing poultry farmers who in the past 
have supplied them with eggs at a dead loss, because for every one 
who managed to 
make both ends 
meet there were 
at least five 
who went bank- 
rupt. A local land 
agent in a moment 
of unofficial can- 
dour disclosed the 
fact that practic- 
ally every poultry 


farm in his area 
would be available 
sooner or later. 
“Tf you should 
see a small farm 
here that you 
fancy,” he said, 


“let me know, and 
I can tell you 
roughly when it 
will come into the 
market complete 
with appliances 
and stock. The 
average poultry 
farmer with small 
capital seldom 
lasts more than 
three years.” 
*, * 
NE of the most 
attractive books 
of reminiscences I have read for a very long time is Lord Cranworth’s 
““ Kenya Chronicles” (Macmillan). There have been quite a number 
of volumes on this colony written by travellers and passers-by, but 
this is a heart-to-heart talk with one of the original settlers, who 
went out there in 1906—not with the idea of obtaining record 
game heads, as one might suppose, but with a view to making a 
living in a country that was just being opened up. He grew sisal 
for rope-making, coffee that developed “ die-back,” operated a 
saw-mill for railway fuel, bartered old opera hats for ivory, ran 
a hotel for people who did not pay their bills, and in fact dabbled 
in everything. So far as one can make out, he did not make a 
fortune in any of his enterprises, but I think he had a good life, 
and one may say he played his part as a pioneer in the country, 
which, despite its ups and downs, has still a future. The point, 
however, is that he has written what one might call the ideal 
volume of reminiscences, and the narrative runs so smoothly, 
and the entertainment is so good and so humorous that it is 
difficult to put the book down once one has started. He does not 
devote all his pages to his personal experiences, for in the last 
chapter he sums up the future of the Colony and the problems 
of the native population, and this is a masterpiece of clear thinking 
and sound logic based on long experience. 

Actually I ought not to like the book, for he attacks one of 
my oldest and most valued friends. He will not have the camel 
at any price, and refers to him always with contempt and loathing. 
One can only conclude that the odd camel-men of Kenya are not 
up to their job, because if these animals, both riding and baggage, 
belong to a disciplined camel corps a trek with them is the most 
comfortable and most efficient of any journey one can make in 
the waste places of the earth, and the rate of progress—thirty 
miles a day—is not to be despised. However, after reading the 
book one feels inclined to forgive anything—even an insult to 
an old friend. 

The mention of sisal, the rope-producing cactus, reminds 
me of an attempt I made with this growth in Sinai. My predeces- 
sor had put a dozen plants in the village cemetery, and these grew 
to such a stupendous size, with six-foot leaves, that I foresaw a 
new horizon to the rope-making industry. With this inspiration 
I planted several acres of the desert with the cactus, but the 
result was well below average and most disappointing. It 
transpired I had quite overlooked the sinister connection 
between lush sisal plants and the cemetery, and as the necessary 
manure was not available in unlimited quantities my enterprise 
failed. 

** Kenya Chronicles ” is certain to run into a second edition, 
and this will give the publishers an opportunity to repair an 
omission. They have overlooked the necessity for a map, 
which nowadays can be very conveniently printed on the end 
papers. 
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ECAUSE a sense of justice 

is deeply rooted in civilised 

humanity, people every- 

where have been shocked by 

Russia’s attack on Finland. 
Those especially who know Finland 
are bewildered and distressed at the 
illogical situation facing a country 
which stands for strict integrity, 
industry and intelligent effort, for 
the cultivation of the arts, for peace 
and for the happiness and well-being 
of all its members. 

Courage and endurance are at 
the basis of the Finnish character, 
as might be expected from a race 
accustomed since babyhood to the 
trial by fire and water of the sauna ; 
history has shown them to be tough 
and determined fighters, great na- 
tionalists, great individualists. For 
six centuries Finland formed part of 
Sweden ; in 1809, at the instigation 
of Napoleon, Alexander I attacked, 
and with great difficulty conquered, 
Finland, after which it became a 
Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire, 
but completely autonomous except 
on matters of foreign policy. When, 
however, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century imperialist Russia 
appointed the overbearing and inso- 
lent General Bobrikoff to carry out 
an intensive Russification policy, the 
Finns reacted, first passively and 
then actively ; Bobrikoff was shot 
in 1904, and with the unexpected 
collapse of the Czarist régime in 
1917 Finland declared her indepen- 
dence and won it after a desperate 
struggle against the Bolsheviks dur- 
ing the first three months of 1918. 

It is easy to understand why 
the Finns love their country and 
want it to be independent. Hardly 
a tourist passes out of Russia without 
a sigh of relief for the colour, the 
cleanliness, the seemliness, the air 
of well-being of the scene which 
greets him when once over the border 
into Finland. Peasant women wear 
bright skirts and coloured head- 
kerchiefs, men wear high national 
boots upcurling at the toe like the 
prow of a Viking ship; there is 
hardly a cottage garden without its 
restful double swing painted white 
or green, and even the fat little 
creamy horses look gay. 

A group of seven islands, now 
one of the objects of Soviet attack, 
guards the entrance to Helsinki. 
The fortifications of Suomenlinna 
(Sveaborg in Swedish), planned in 
1748, took thirty years to build and 
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FINLAND’S DARK HOUR 


By ELIZABETH HARVEY 
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were then thought to be impregnable 
As at Stockholm, liners work their 
way through the archipelago right 
into the very heart of the city, and 
the first glimpse of this “‘ white city 
of the North” is very satisfying. 
Helsinki on a clear summer morning 
does look ethereally light, from the 
combination of a high clear atmo- 
sphere, pale, flat buildings and the 
reflections from the great sweeps of 
sea which lap it round. Along its 
quays are spread the fruits and 
flowers of the earth, a wonderful 
colour sequence, a modern painter’s 
design ; but every day on the stroke 
of noon this gay market scene dis- 
solves as though by magic, and with 
lightning rapidity the quays are 
washed and bare again. 

Helsinki was founded by Royal 
Charter in 1640, but Turku on the 
west coast is Finland’s ancient city 
and was the capital until 1812. 
Happily, neo-classicism was the 
fashion when Helsinki received capi- 
tal status, with the result that the 
sympathetic grouping of the build- 
ings which compose the Senate 
Square is as fine as any in Europe. 
Planned by Engel in 1840, it is 
dominated by the great Nicolai 
Church with its lovely cupola and 
its pillared portico approached by 
an enormous flight of granite steps, 
while the east and west sides are 
occupied by the State Council 
Building and the University, the 
whole vast, symmetrical composition 
being impressive but light and har- 
monious. Here in this vast square 
Cossack charges took place during 
the Bobrikoff trouble; here the 
declaration of independence was 
joyfully celebrated ; and here, dur- 
ing British Week in 1933, the Black 
Watch was enthusiastically cheered. 

The neo-classic style harmonises 
well with the ultra-modern archi- 
tecture for which Finland is famous, 
and to study which students came 
from all over the world. Streets and 
boulevards are wide and_ well 
planned, beautified with many fine 
sculptures and in summer with grass 
and trees and flowers. Helsinki’s 
hotels serve excellent food and 
provide not only le confort medern 
but Je confort dernier cri; shops are 
full of well designed articles, cafés 
THE HARBOUR IN THE 
HEART OF HELSINKI 
Beyond is the great Square and 

the Nicolai Church 
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and tea-shops are gay, blocks of flats 
restful to look at and pleasant to live in. 
The famous Diet House of palest pink 
granite, designed by Sirén and finished 
in 1931, is perhaps the finest achievement 
in modern architecture in Europe ; 
inside, too, every detail is perfectly 
planned, and there is an _ exquisite 
staircase of white and grey Carrara 
marble. The railway station, equally 
with that of Viborg, designed by the 
great Saarinen and finished in 1919, is 
known far beyond the confines of Finland. 
Many churches, too, are ultra-modern 
and highly successful in design, which 
goes to prove the progressive, anti- 
reactionary outlook of the Finnish people. 

Citizens of Helsinki are justifiably 
proud of the fact that there is no single 
slum in their midst. Nearly all flats are 
built and sold on the co-operative system, 
as is so much else in Finland. Five or 
six thousand registered co-operative or- 
ganisations deal with almost every material 
need. 

The democratic Finnish Govern- 
ment looks after the interests of its people 
on a broad basis. Over go per cent. of 
the farms are owner-occupied ; educa- al 
tional facilities are open to all, and many A WORLD OF WATERS: BEHIND THE FINNISH FRONTIER 
of the islands off Helsinki are devoted to 
popular parks, to créches and similar 
social services. 

Finland is a large but thinly popu- 
lated country, and the nation’s wealth 
lies in the great forests of pine, spruce, 
birch and fir which cover the rocky surface 
of the land, including those 80,000 islands 
which stand in Finland’s 60,000 lakes and 
about her shores. Twenty million logs 
are floated down to the saw-mills every 
year ; they may be seen lying like scum 
upon the water, stacked for drying like 
little houses or sawn into planks and 
piled into shape until they look like great 
cardboard boxes. 

One of Finland’s many achievements 
during her twenty years of independence 
has been the building of the great Arctic 
highway which runs from Rovaniemi, 
where the railway stops, for over seven 
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hundred miles through fo1ests, through the stones and wastes of Lapland 
to the Arctic Circle and Petsamo, an area of 6,500 square miles with a 
population of 2,300. This Finnish corridor region came to Finland 
after the Treaty of Dorpat in 1920. Since a Russian monk named 
Trifon founded a prosperous trade colony in 1550 on this valuable ice- 
free port, Petsamo has been an intermittent subject for dispute between 
Danes, Norwegians, Finlanders, and Russians. Norway held the prize 
from 1826 till 1920. Comfortable inns line the route to this strange, 
beautiful edge of the northern world where the lights are miraculous and 
where flowers grow because of the Gulf Stream. 

Finland’s religion is Lutheran on the whole, but the Petsamo 
people are Greek orthodox. One trembles for the fate of the monastery 
there and for that other Greek Orthodox monastery seven hundred 
miles away on the south-eastern edge of Finland. Valamo occupies 
a group of tiny idyllic islands in the middle of Lake Ladoga, that great 
inland sea eighty miles wide by a hundred and thirty long, and half in 
Finland, half in Russia. Valamo, with its colour, its animation, its 
mystery and its beauty, is like something out of a fairy tale. Here the 
monks live a simple, busy, helpful communal life, attending to the 
seven churches of the main island and humbly proud of their great 
Byzantine Church of the Transfiguration, with its five cupolas of mid- 
night and ceerulean blue, each tipped with a golden cross above a golden 
sphere, and of its bells unearthly in their beauty. 

On the southern coast of Finland is the pretty wooden town of 
Poorvoo, two hundred years old and a resort of poets and painters, 
while farther eastwards is the historic town of Viipuri, or Viborg, 
capital of the now disputed Karelian region. A large and pleasant town 
with its ancient castle, its Round Tower, its railway station by Saarinen, 
Viipuri, like Narva in Estonia, has constantly been fought over by 
Russians and Swedes. Farther eastward still is the pretty little town 
of Terijoki, with magnificent sands and once the favourite resort of the 
Czars and of the Imperial Court of Russia. Special passes have always 
been necessary for visitors to this part of Finland, since it lies within 
the military zone, and it is here that Russia has now set up a Government 
NEAR PETSAMO supposed to represent the wishes of the whole Finnish people. 
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THE DUTIES OF A DEER CONTROLLER 


By FRANK WALLACE 


Mr. Wallace has just been appointed to the newly created post of Deer Controller. 


Here he outlines the objectives and 


problems confronting him, and the possibilities of game as a supplement to national food supply. 


HAVE been asked by the Editor to write on the functions 

of a Deer Controller. That a Deer Controller is appointed 

argues the necessity that deer need control, and that they 

do in Scotland is, I think, generally admitted. The reason 

for this state of affairs lies in the fact that, to quote an axiom 
which I have stated more than once when writing about deer, 
a given amount of food can only support a given amount of life, 
whether it is used by human beings, sheep, deer, or any other 
animal. The legitimate area of ground in Scotland devoted to 
deer, and for which there is at present no other economic use, 
is very large. ‘The number of deer on such ground is also very 
large: too large, for, not being able to support the stock of deer, 
the latter wander elsewhere to find the sustenance they are unable 
to obtain. In consequence, ground on which there should be 
no deer at all is raided and complaints arise. Hence the need for 
control. This legitimate deer area was not cleared, as is so often 
supposed, to give the deer a home. When the great sheep-farming 
boom failed a hundred years or so ago, the only thing which saved 
the Highland proprietors from ruin was the fact that Scottish 
sport was becoming popular, and they discovered, to their joy, 
that they possessed a gold mine which was only waiting to be 
exploited. Into the reasons for the decline in popularity of 
stalking, of which there were signs prior to the last war, I do 
not propose to enter here. This decline has now been accelerated, 
but there are also signs that those who, like William the Red, 
love the red deer need not abandon all hope of, at any rate, a 
partial recovery. 

Badly administered control or over-control are both capable 
of producing disastrous results. Most forest owners take great 
interest in their deer, and do the best they can within the limits 
prescribed by extremely difficult times. The exceptions are few. 
No owner can be expected to incur enormously heavy outlay in 
erecting fences, save where such are an absolute necessity. They 
thin out deer to the best of their ability, but local conditions may 
hamper their efforts to a great extent. It is not the deer on the 
regular forest, in most instances, which cause complaints. It is 
the wandering herd, ever increasing, which has taken up its quarters 
on low-lying ground and inflicts damage on adjoining agricultural 
land. Such deer ought to be shot, though it is an extremely 
difficult matter to do so; but to allow numbers to be slaughtered 
without discrimination on actual forest ground might, on the 
other hand, do an enormous amount of harm. 

Deer on the Continent are, I think, over-controlled. Apart 
from places like the Carpathians, a natural home of deer, stag- 
shooting abroad is a very poor affair compared to a day’s stalking 
in the best sort of deer ground in Scotland. There you do not 
go out to shoot a stag; you go out to shoot the stag which you 
are told to shoot. The size of its head probably depends on 
the estimation of your importance in the eyes of your host. In 
one Continental shoot a book of photographs was kept of the 
actual deer to be shot. The “ sportsman” looked through the 
book, consulted a time-table to see when and where Adolf or 
Heinrich (for they all had names) 
was due to appear, drove out, and 
shot his selected victim. Under 
such conditions romance withers. 
As against this the Continental 
stalker knows every beast on his 
ground—not onlystags, but hinds 
—and can tel] you, off-hand, 
exactly how many beasts of a 
certain age there are in any of 
his herds ; which ought to be 
shot for the best development of 
the stock, and which should be 
spared. The aim of every forest- 
owner should be to have in his 
forest such a number of deer as 
can find sufficient food through- 
out the year to Jive in good con- 
dition. There should be proper 
proportion between the sexes, 
with a sufficient number of good 
stags to support the ardours of 
the rut without over-exertion. 
Owing to artificial marches, 
divided ownership, and the nature 
of the ground in Scotland, such 
an ideal is not easy of realisation. 
That is no reason why it should 
not be attempted, and co-opera- 
tion between owners might do 
much. I am bound to admit that 
after forty years’ experience I 
think that more acrimony is en- 
gendered in connection with 
stalking disputes than inany other 


sportwithwhich I amacquainted. DEER OFTEN HAVE A 





HARD TIME 


It is unnecessary here to discuss forest management. I have 
written of it before, but this I do think. Much might be done to 
improve the condition of deer in the forests proper, if more 
attention was paid to the killing of the right hinds. A certain 
number of geld hinds must inevitably be killed, but the beasts 
on which to concentrate are the lean old brutes, grown suspicious 
with age, who cause so much trouble in the stalking season, and, 
above all, the late hinds and their calves. These cause more trouble 
in a forest than any other class of animal. They prolong the 
rut and exhaust the stags just when they have a chance of picking 
up condition. Even more important than this is the fact that they 
transmit their horrible qualities to their progeny. 

Much more use might be made of venison as food, and there 
are signs that at last the public are beginning to realise that no 
one is trying to “‘ do”’ them by offering such food to them. We 
are a wasteful nation, and hundreds of tons of good food are 
thrown away every year through ignorance and prejudice. Blue 
hares are another instance of waste. No animal makes better 
soup, and yet the owner can get nothing for them. They are 
a drug on the market. The provost of a northern town, in an 
endeavour to do his fellow-townsmen a good turn, organised a 
large hare drive. ‘Two or three hares were distributed to each 
householder that afternoon—and the next morning all the dustbins 
in the town were full of blue hares. So much for benevolence. 

To return, however, to venison. When I was in pursuit of 
big-game and had to live on what I shot, I used to slice some meat 
off a wapiti, an antelope or any other victim, cut it up, mixed 
with bacon or some accessory containing fat, put it through a 
mincing machine, and eat it in the form of bannocks. I have 
frequently eaten food in London restaurants which did not taste 
nearly so good. 

Sheep, now, in additional numbers might occupy small areas 
of forest ground, but the necessity for wintering the young stock 
elsewhere renders this, in most cases, an uneconomical proposition. 
Cattle might with advantage be turned out in the forest, as has 
already been done in some places. They are of great benefit to the 
land. Their chief drawback is the destruction they do to paths. 

The functions of a Deer Controller, in addition to dealing 
with points already mentioned, entails making arrangements for 
the collection and distribution of venison in the most comprehen- 
sive and economical manner. This is not quite so easy as it sounds, 
and the problems of ghillies, ponies, and petrol have all to be 
considered. ‘Those who know deer will find it difficult to realise 
the ignorance which may prevail in some quarters. I was asked 
recently to provide a certain number of hinds, which were to be 
sent to a firm of meat dealers in the south. ‘The gentleman who 
was providing the hinds met the dealer to discuss the matter. 
During the course of conversation the latter asked: ‘‘ How will 
these hinds be killed ?’’ The reply was, of course, ‘‘ They will be 
shot.’”? The dealer pondered for a moment and then delivered 
himself of this remark, which really does take a lot of beating : 
‘I suppose,”’ said he, ‘‘ that you will use a humane-killer.’”’ 
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LUNDY 


By HARRY COX 





THE HALF 
PUFFIN 


LUNDY COINAGE, 


RITAIN’S western seaboard seen from the air, must look 
a very worn stretch of coastline. If erosion has not carved 
our shores so deeply as those, say, of Norway, many 
deep penetrations have been made. The work of erosion, 
however, is best seen in the hundreds, if not thousands, 
of islands with which our eight hundred mile long Atlantic front 
is buttressed. Quite a number of these I have actually explored, in 
a non-scientific way, but many more have been “ visited’ on 
paper only—and this latter method is a well worth while hobby 
for those who are interested in home travel, particularly if at the 
back of one’s mind there is the hope that one day an actual visit 
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may be possible. Maps, and guide books, and travel stories, are 
so much cheaper than yachts, and cars, and trains, and, after all, 
to be seated by one’s own fireside in an armchair is just as com- 
fortable as being tossed about in an open boat. 

I know all about both systems of exploration, for I occupy 
a small west coast island, the Steep Holm in the Bristol Channel ; 
but there is another island, sixty miles to the westward, that 
fascinates me still more than my own, and this is Lundy, and 
to Lundy I go whenever opportunity occurs. These notes and 
photographs only feebly suggest the peculiar charm and bewitching 
environment which envelop this little island kingdom. Lundy 
is sufficiently distant from the mainland 
to be inaccessible, except to those who 
are not just hikers, or day trippers, but 
it is near enough to be within reach of 
anyone wanting a really restful and peace- 
ful holiday that will live in the memory 
as a unique experience. There are many 
people who have to take their holidays 
in short snatches, and who desire more 
than anything else just to get away for 
a few days from the eternal rush of things. 
Lundy fills the bill in this case to a 
nicety. Another and more _ fortunate 
person is that one who is able to take an 
extended holiday perhaps more than 
once a year. A number of these folk 
have discovered Lundy, and on my very 
short visits I meet them again and again. 
Some of this latter class have actually 
taken permanently what accommodation 
is available. Old cottages have been 
furbished up. An abandoned lighthouse, 
a room in the keep of an ancient castle, 
are surely attractive dwellings to those 
wishing for romance. A very command- 
ing building on Tibbet’s Hill, formerly 
Lloyd’s signalling station, is leased to a 
Lendon family, and a city doctor has a 
nice bungalow in a ravine overlooking 
the beach. Most visitors, however, 
prefer to stay at the hotel. When last 
visiting the island it was my intention 
to suggest the formation of a small 
association of these “ regulars.’ I had, 
however, been forestalled, for just pre- 
viously the “‘ LL ”’ (Lundy Lovers) club 
had been formed. About thirty of the 
cult had met in London to celebrate its 
birth. ‘The membership is made up of 
those who visit the island regularly— 
indeed, one of the rules is that at least 
three visits shall have been made, and 
that one visit per year shall be required 
to keep membership alive. ‘The members 
get some small concession from the 
management, but the idea originated 
with the members themselves. 

Lundy has been the haunt of free- 
booters and outlaws, and owned by 
pirates and priests. Under a quite 
recent ownership it was rightly called 
the Kingdom of Heaven, for the Heaven 
family were the owners for several genera- 
tions. It was during the reign of the 
Rev. William Grosset Heaven that the 
imposing-lcoking church, which is such 
a prominent landmark from sea and air, 
was built. The church is sufficiently 
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large to accommodate the present population many times over. 
Centuries ago, if records are believable, another parson was the 
occupier—in this case parson and pirate were the same person, 
who, when being outlawed, held the island by force of arms against 
the might of England as it then was. Lundy to-day is owned 
by Mr. Martin Coles Harman, and a kinsman of his is resident 
agent and manager ; this is Mr. Gade, a figure who looms large 
in the island picture. He it is who controls the many activities 
of the island. The management of the well stocked eleven 
hundred acre farm is no small item, but with the very efficient 
Mrs. Gade, everything on the farm and in the hotel runs like 
clockwork. During the present régime 
Lundy has minted her own coinage, of 
two denominations only, pennies and 
halfpennies, but called puffins and half- 
puffins. This enterprise, however, was 
nipped in the bud, and the issue of the 
coins suppressed by a court of law. 
Lundy is in no parish, and no taxes 
are levied on the owner, and rightly so, for 
the Crown of England provides precious 
few of the amenities enjoyed by mainland 
taxpayers. Here are some of the amenities 
supplied by the owner. A reliable postal 
service, by water or by air ; an abundant 
water supply and modern sanitation ; 
electric light and power; an efficient 
transport service, by the island’s own 
Diesel-engined boat, the Lerina, or by 
air, by the Lundy and Atlantic Coast 
Air Lines, Limited, which latter service 
is partly owned by the island proprietor. 
A radio transmitter is installed and worked 
in conjunction with the Post Office, so 
that telegrams may be sent to the main- 
land by this means: then they are 
handled by the Post Cffice. These are 
some of the ways in which Lundy looks 
after the interests of her visitors. The 
island has her own issue of stamps, and 
these must be used if you wish to get 
your correspondence away, or to receive 
it inwards. The P.M.G. does not under- 
take to deliver or collect, but letters come 
and go all right. The special fee to 
pay the cost of transport is covered by a 
surcharge of a half-puffin—a halfpenny— 
for a letter of ordinary weight, and a 
stamp of this value has to be affixed to 
the back of each packet. If the letter 
comes by air, then another stamp, an 
air mail one, has also to be affixed. As 
the stamps are a work of art, the back 
of an envelope looks quite a picture. 
The puffin is the paramount bird of the 
island, and the stamps have his picture 
on their face. The half-puffin has just 
a bust of the bird, but the one-puffin a 
whole bird, while the twelve-puffin one 
has a row of twelve of the quaint little 
fellows. Both stamps and coins are 
much sought after by collectors ; orders 
for stamps come by every mail from all 
parts of the world, and visitors are able 
to buy the coins to use as souvenirs. 
Many varieties of birds nest on the 
island by the thousand, as well as the 
puffin. ‘There are guillemots, razorbills, 
cormorants and shags, and four sorts of 
gull, the greater and lesser black-backed, 
herring, and kittiwake. Buzzards, pere- 
grine falcons, and ravens, are some of the 
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LUNDY 


CHURCH 


bird aristocrats nesting there. ‘There are also shearwaters, and 
recently fulmars have discovered LLurdy. Many small land birds 
also live on the island, and many more visit it on migration, both 
in spring and autumn, and some rare casuals now and again turn 
up. All bird life is strictly protected, so that to the bird-lover 
Lundy to-day is not far removed from the Kingdom of fleaven. 
Grey and common seals haunt the caves and breed there. Red, 
fallow, and Japanese deer have been introduced. A large herd of 
wild goats and a smaller one of Exmoor ponies breed and find 
pasture on the lofty tableland which stretches away towards the 
north end. A dozen or more cows provide milk and _ butter, 
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and very excellent beef is bred, fed and killed for home con- 
sumption. A flock of several hundred sheep provide the mutton 
required, their wool being an item of export. Pigs and poultry, 
together with freshly caught fish, suggest that a very varied menu 
of home-produced viands is maintained. Oats, wheat and roots 
are cultivated, and enough hay is made to feed the varied stock. 
Lundy lobsters and crabs are shipped in large quantities to the 
mainland, but not all of them leave the island. 

Granite quarrying used to be the major industry, and that 
required for the Thames Embankment was imported from Lundy, 
so that in London you may see a sample of the fine stone of which 


Nature has built the biggest part of the island. Possibly 
the costly means of transport killed this industry. The bar 


which is attached to, but quite isolated from, the hotel is called 
the tavern ; it is also the general store where the island population, 
and also those visitors who are not in residence, get what they 
require in the way of provisions and other househoid requisites. 
Billiards, tennis, fishing, and rock-climbing are some of the sports 
available, but many visitors who come to Lundy are scientists, 
who find here plenty of scope for carrying on their various re- 
searches, whatever their bent may be. A rocket life-saving appara- 
tus is kept ready for instant use by the Board of Trade, and 
frequently it has to be requisitioned. ‘The farm and hotel staffs 
form the crew, and are inspected and given instruction several 
times a year. 

No reference has yet been made to the population. At 
the hotel about thirty visitors can be accommodated, and nearly 
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as many have their own quarters outside the hotel, some in tents, 
but most of them in other buildings, as stated earlier in these notes. 
With no visitors there—an occasion I have never known—the 
figure would be round about twenty, including the six lighthouse- 
keepers who man the two modern lighthouses, one at each end of 
the island. Lundy’s area is over eleven hundred acres, it is long 
and narrow, with many indentations making it look, on paper, 
rather like an oak leaf, the tip of the leaf pointing due north. 
At its southern and broadest end there is a slight eastward curve, 
culminating in two small islands known as the Rat and the Mouse. 
The waters inside this curve make a nice sheltered bay, and a 
well protected landing beach. The hotel, church, and con- 
siderable farm buildings are all clustered in a group at this end 
of the island, thus constituting the metropolis. There are prac- 
tically no trees, excepting those clothing a ravine up which one 
climbs from the beach to the hotel, passing, half way up, a rather 
imposing house called Milcombe, built in the ‘“‘ Heaven ”’ period 
and used as the owner’s residence. The present hotel was then 
the farmhouse. The island boat sails from Instow, about twenty- 
five miles away, and the mainland aerodrome is at Braunton, 
about the same distance away; but the nearest point of land is at 
Hartland, about twelve miles distant. I wonder how many ‘“‘ Lundy 
Lovers” are spending Christmas on this sea-girt little island. 
Those who are will, I am certain, be having a right royal time. Those 
of us who are not send them all—the Gade family, the lighthouse- 
keepers, residents, and visitors—our hearty Christmas greetings, 
and the Editor of Country LIFE subscribes to this message. 





THE LITTLE OWL 


EW birds found within the British Isles are the cause 
of more controversy than is the little owl. An introduced 
species of doubtful merit, it has become the centre of 
much argument and even greater disagreement. Both in 
its remarkable success in establishing itself and in the 
question of its food, it has provided material for surprise on the 


1—LITTLE OWL WITH AN 





EARTHWORM FOR THE CHICKS 
A photograph taken at 9.45 p.m. on a light evening by flashlight 


one hand and exhaustive enquiry on the other, and still ornitho- 
logists differ profoundly in their attitude towards it. 

Since the first introductions of the species in Kent and 
Northants in the eighties and nineties of the last century, this 
alien bird has forged ahead in a most remarkable manner until 
to-day it covers the greater part of England and Wales up to the 
Border country, and in such 
numbers that in many localities 
it can only be regarded as an 
abundant bird. Naturally, such 
a phenomenal spread has raised 
the whole question of the justifi- 
cation of such _ introductions. 
Before it was actually released 
by the late Lord Lilford, the 
species had occurred in this 
country, so that it may perhaps 
legitimately have a place on the 
British list, but its present status 
must be attributed entirely to 
human agency. Opinions differ 
widely about the artificial intro- 
duction of alien forms of life, 
but to any thinking ornitholo- 
gist such methods must be 
considered most _ undesirable. 
Nature seems to have ordained 
a range for this species and for 
that, and, however beautiful or 
delightful a bird may be, it 
must still remain more than 
doubtful to introduce it to a 
country which it does not visit 
of its own accord. To the 
original introducer the whole 
scheme may appear as an inter- 
esting experiment probably 
not destined to succeed, but a 
moment’s_ consideration will 
quickly show that it is not 
quite so simple as all that. For 
if success should occur, no man 
can tell what are going to be 
the results. The cases of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand readily 
come to mind. Indeed, even 
the re-introduction of a species 
which, once native, has now 
died out, must be viewed with 
suspicion, and although we may 
be glad to see, for instance, the 
capercailzie back in our northern 
forests, yet we must not con- 
clude from that fact that it 
would necessarily be desirable 
to have artificially restored to 
us all our vanished birds. 

The little owl, however, is 
more than usual suspect as an 
undesirable alien on account of 
its food. Even the sparrowhawk 
can hardly have called upon 
itself such a storm of hatred 
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from the game-preserver as this small 
owl. Nowhere could a good word be 
heard in its favour. It was always the 
fiend incarnate, the ruthless slayer of 
young game birds and chickens. 

No one would deny that an omnivor- 
ous species of this type will not do damage 
of this sort. Yet that there is another 
side to the picture the recent enquiry into 
its food conducted by the British Trust 
for Ornithology readily reveals. Small 
mammals and birds fill a large portion 
of the bill of fare, while insects are 
frequent. ‘The food undoubtedly varies 
to a great extent with the individual. I 
have found a little owl sitting in a regular 
feather bed of dead starlings and song 
thrushes, but most nests that I have 
examined have been littered with insect 
remains in pellet form. In the case of 
the two pairs of little owls which I have 
worked at close quarters, insects and 
earthworms have formed exclusively the 
food of the chicks, at least while I have 
been in my “‘ hides,”’ and other observers 
from hides report much the same state 
of affairs. I hold no real brief for the 
little owl. To me it is still, and always 
will be, a species we have obtained by 
artificial means, and therefore, ipso facto, 
undesirable ; but I do feel that it is not 
by half the sinner it is painted by so 
many. A man can only form a sensible 
judgment from his own _ experience. 
With me, except in the one bird-killing 
case above cited, the little owl has always 
been insectivorous in the main. 

From many points of view it is a most 
fascinating species. I remember well 
seeing a pair perched side by side on a 
telegraph pole in South Spain and looking 
so delightful that for a moment I could 
readily understand the motives which 
influenced those original introducers to 
bring it across to English meadows. 
Those huge staring eyes which seem ever 
about to pop out of the bird’s head, and 
its curious bobbing antics, are not without 
their charm. At the nest, too, I have been 
greatly amused by watching their be- 
haviour. The bird at the nest with the 
large cavity, in the accompanying illus- 
tration, had a most ridiculous run down 
the incline which never failed to bring 
a smile to my face. It was the same, too, 
when, on hearing a slight noise from 
inside the hide, she came to the entrance 
to inspect. Her whole expression was 
one of indignant bad temper at my rude- 
ness in thus disturbing her. 

The little owl is usually regarded as 
a semi-diurnal bird. That it is on the 
move during the daylight hours more 
often than the long-eared or tawny owl 
is obvious, but at the same time I fail 
to see how anybody who has worked at 
close quarters with this species can 
regard it as anything but mainly noctur- 
nal. Except for the period immediately 
after hatching, when, incidentally, the 
exclusively nocturnal owls become tem- 
porarily diurnal, one could have sat in 
my two hides from dawn to eve without 
seeing a sign of the parents. Only with 
the advent of dusk did activity begin, 
nor did the development of the chicks 
influence these times. When the chicks 
were about a week old, they were wholly 
neglected by day until thirty days later, 
when they flew. 

I was glad, however, to have an 
opportunity of taking photographs of the 
little owl by daylight as well as by flash, 
if only to show the effect of light on the 
pupils of the large staring eyes. An 
examination of the illustrations will show 
this clearly. The one at the entrance 
(Fig. 2), was taken at about 2 p.m., and 
the pupils are small in the yellow iris. 
Fig. 3 was taken on a very dark evening 
at 10.15 p.m., and here the pupil is ex- 
panded to the very edge of the iris. The 
flash shot with earthworm (Fig. 1), 
shows an intermediate stage, taken on 
a light evening at 9.45 p.m. 

G. K. YEATES. 
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1.—STOKE GIFFORD, LOOKING TOWARDS BRISTOL. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN WOOTTON, 


circa 1740 


SWANGROVE, BADMINTON 


A maison de plaisance on the edge of Badminton Park built in an elegant rendering of the 
Cotswold tradition for the second Duke of Beaufort in 1703 


N Kip’s great bird’s-eye map of the park, a little way inside 

the fence and between two large woods, is marked a “Lodge.” 

It is represented as a building with two sharp gables and 

two chimneys, such as often enough was the conventional 
sign for a lesser country house in maps of the period, but that, 
in this case, is also a fairly accurate representation of Swangrove, 
as it is called. 

The name is romantically appropriate, for Swangrove is 
a house from a fairy tale—the hunting-lodge of the handsome 
young prince who, out shooting in the forest, brings down a swan 
that turns out to be a prima balicrina. We can almost picture 


him, in white silk tights and black velvet doublet, leaping down 
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the steps and making for the Lac des Cygnes that assuredly 
lies not far from Swangrove, or bearing home with faltering steps 
the fluttering corpse of a sylphide. Lonely and remote among 
the woods, Swangrove has the haunting beauty of Chopin’s 
music. 

It was probably built for her son, the second Duke (who 
did not come of age till 1705), by the widowed Marchioness of 
Worcester, daughter of Sir Josiah Child, of Wanstead, the banker. 
Not unnaturally, such a jewel in such a setting has given rise to 
the romantic tradition that it was used for the abode of the 
mistress of one of the Dukes. This can scarcely have been 
the second Duke, who was twice wedded before he died at 
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2.--SWANGROVE, THE HUNTING LODGE IN BADMINTON PARK 
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the age of thirty. But it is possible that his scn, the third 
Duke, whose wife left him and was divorced, installed the 
lady here who appears riding astride in two of the large Wootton 
paintings in the hall at Badminton. 

Further support is given to this by the fact that the elegant 
upper room appears to be a later addition. The original accom- 


modation consisted almost entirely in a single sizeable room that 
is clearly a dining-room, large enough for a score or more to 
It is decorated with panels of wood painted to 


sit down. 
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What is most interesting about this Queen Anne pavilion is 
the application to it of the contemporary local building tradition, 
when we might expect an essay in one of the exotic styles. The 
Georgians made the building of a pavilion the occasion for a 
Roman temple, if not for escape into Chinese or Gothic fantasy, 
until it became the vogue to imitate a peasant’s cottage. But 
here the design is an exceedingly elegant yet conservative 
rendering of the Cotswold manner and should perhaps be re- 
garded as an example of the Tory preference for traditional 


oh Cig 
“Country Life” 





3.—*A HOUSE FROM A FAIRY TALE WITH THE HAUNTING BEAUTY OF CHOPIN’S MUSIC” 


resemble marble and also little gold patterns of chinoiserie. 
Roger North’s account of the daily amusements at Badminton 
in 1680 no doubt explains the purpose served by the pavilion 
originally. ‘The gentlemen hunted deer in the morning, and 
“in the afternoon, when the ladies were disposed to air, and 
the gentlemen with them, coaches and six came to hold them 
all”’—a pleasant custom that Canaletto’s pictures show was 
still maintained in 1750. By then, however, Worcester Lodge, 
with its gorgeous banqueting-room, had taken the place of the 
more modest amenities of Swangrove as a principal object of 
these excursions. With the roof between the gables raised to 
provide an upper room, a lady not too particular about her 
comforts might well have resided here. 


design during the eighteenth century, in contrast to the Palladian 
innovations of the Whigs. 

To this day no road leads to Swangrove—you come on it 
across the fields or cleave the brake and bracken of the park. 
The approach was evidently supposed to be from the park edge, 
since the principal front looks outwards, not, as might be ex- 
pected, towards the house up one of the radiating avenues. 
The whole is enclosed in a low stone wall, with four little square 
pyramid-roofed “ garden houses ” at each corner. The fagade 
is given great dignity, in spite of its diminutive dimensions, by 
its lofty entry door at the head of a graceful flight of steps and 
flanked by mullioned windows nearly as tall. On top of 
this the sharp little gables and the battlements at the sides 
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4.—_THE PARK SIDE AND TWO OF THE “GARDEN HOUSES” 





5.—ONE OF THE FOUR “GARDEN HOUSES” 
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6.—_THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE IN SWANGROVE 
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produce a gay, “ light-headed ” effect. 
The design proceeds naturally from 
the plan, which is of a single large room 
on a semi-basement with a lower wing 
on each side. And if the style is the 
local one, every detail about it is of 
extraordinary refinement, telling us that 
the design, so far from being unself- 
conscious, deliberately sought to exert 
what now we call a romantic appeal. 
Looking at Fig. 3 we can see the extent 
to which each customary feature is 
slightly exaggerated. ‘The gables are 
more acute and feminine than any 
workaday gables, and carry a deep 
overhanging dripcourse that casts 
shadows emphasising their sharpness. 
There was formerly a balustrade round 
the flat roofs of the wings which was 
removed forty years ago owing to its 
bad condition. In the head of each 
gable is one of those ails de bauf that 
are not uncommon in_ seventeenth- 
century Cotswold building, but serv- 
ing no practical purpose here and 
reduced to tiny proportions. Either 
side of the door pediment a pro- 
jecting dripcourse bears a frilled lead 
gutter carrying the rain-water from 
between the gables, then drops round 
the head of the window to discharge 
into the down-pipe. The latter, pro- 
portionately small in section, has a head 
cast with the Beaufort portcullis and 
the date 1703, and discharges into a 
lead cistern below. The door itself is 
set in a slender bolection moulding, and 
the balusters of the steps duly take on 
the slope of the ascent. 

The back of the building (Fig. 4), 
facing towards the park, is left simpler 
in treatment ; the fine ashlar masonry 
is replaced by rough-cast. But the 
spacing of the windows and doors (here 
at basement level) is no less sensitive. 

The big room that was the raison 

"étre of Swangrove (Fig. 7) no longer 
has the big tables, to be spread with 
al fresco repasts, that we may visualise 
when the second Duke and his Tory 
friends consoled themselves, with sport 
and good appetites, for their country’s 
going to the Whig-dogs. Yet the tall 
light room, its walls subdivided by 
their bolection-moulded wainscot, and 
with a fireplace flanked by glazed 
doors, has a singular charm, a sunny 
cheerful peace. It retains, too, one 
noble relic of its festive use in the 
splendid marble basin and alcove in 
one of the adjoining closets (Fig. 9). 
Over the basin the mask of a mandarin, 
holding a tap in his mouth, introduces 
a hint of the Chinese vogue that was 
fantasticating maisons de plaisance in 
every princely garden of Continental 
Europe at the time. A marble cistern 
is occasionally found in dining-rooms of 
the period, as at Ledstone Hall, Yorks. 
Here the purpose of the basin may have 
been either for the washing of glasses 
and plates or, in view of the building’s 
use, for the gentlemen to wash their 
hands on coming in from hunting. The 
corresponding closet still contains the 
crockery for a picnic ranged on shelves. 

The south wing contains a staircase 
(Fig. 6) from the ground floor, where 
there may originally have been a small 
kitchen, to the room in the roof. The 
stairs are of simple oak construction, 
and the upper flight climbs ingeniously 
into the gabled roof. The upper room 
accordingly occupies only the centre and 
the north gable, but between the gables the 
roof is hipped to allow a dormer window 
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on each side and the room to 
have vertical walls. Though no 
longer intact, this upper room 
preserves sufficient of its origi- 
nal decoration for us to imagine 
its pristine beauty. The stiles 
of the wainscot and doors are 
enriched with gold chinoiseries ; 
the door and dado panels being 
painted with grey marble. When 
the large panels were filled with 
an Oriental paper or a brocade, 
the effect must have been 
entrancing. ‘The style of the 
decoration certainly suggests the 
seventeen-forties, while the char- 
acter of the external slating 
seems to confirm the addition 
of this room at some such date 
and for such an occupant as is 
suspected. 

The second Duke died a 
few months before the Queen 
whom he ardently wished, as he 
told her, to be a queen indeed, 
and thus was spared the bitter- 
ness of witnessing the renewed 
triumph of the Whigs. He was 
succeeded, in due course, by 
both his sons, the elder of whom, 
as we have seen, did so much to 
make Badminton what it is. The 
younger brother, who reigned 
as fourth Duke 1745-56, had married the sister of John Berkeley, 
a member of the great Gloucestershire family but who held the 
unfamiliar title of Lord Botetourt, a barony that, inherited by 
the Duchess, is now one of the Beaufort honours. Her home 
was Stoke Gifford, a picturesquely sited old house five miles 
north of Bristol which was portrayed by both Kip and Wootton 
(Fig. 1) and was added by her to Beaufort properties. 

In these articles it has not been possible to touch on the 
later personalities in the story of Badminton. They include 
Henry, Marquess of Worcester, the Peninsular veteran, who 
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7.—WHERE THE SECOND DUKE OF BEAUFORT DINED WITH HUNTING FRIENDS 


became seventh Duke and was the real father of the Beaufort 
Hunt as distinct from the pack kept by earlier Dukes for hunting 
deer. Something of its history, which is largely that of Bad- 
minton during the nineteenth century, was told this time last 
year by Miss N. M. Phillips in her article on the sporting 
pictures at Badminton. The reigning Duke married Lady Mary 
Cambridge in 1923. It may perhaps be said of him that it is a 
long time since a Master of the Horse brought such expert quali- 
fications to that post in His Majesty’s Household. He is now 
serving with the Household Cavalry. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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9._A MARBLE BASIN AND ALCOVE OFF THE 
BIG ROOM 
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CHIPPENDALE AT BADMINTON-—I 


GEORGIAN FURNITURE MADE FOR THE FOURTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT 


N the canon of Thomas Ch:ppendale’s work an important 
and interesting class is formed by Mid-Georgian furniture 
of the type illustrated in the “‘ Director,’’ existing in houses 
of which the owner was a subscriber to the book (published 
in 1754), and therefore very probably a client of Ch.ppendale. 

This is the case at Badminton. The closest parallel among the 
furniture at Badminton is a mahogany chest of drawers (Fig. 4) 
on a low carved and gilt stand with pierced feet and frieze carved 
with diagonal strapwork: in which the stand follows a design 
in the “ Director.’’? The stand in the ‘“ Director’’ design is, 
however, surmounted by a “‘ clothes chest.”’ 

The fine Mid-Georgian furniture dates mainly from the life- 

time of Charles Noel, fourth Duke of Beaufort, who reigned 
from 1745 until his death in 1756. Two years before the latter 


date Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory, visited Badminton and 
made a note of the ‘“‘ bedchamber finished and furnished very 
elegantly in the Chinese manner.’’ At this period, the Chinese 
taste was at its he’ght, and in a contemporary journal (The World, 
March 22nd, 1753) we are told that “ according to the present 
prevailing whim, everything is Chinese, or in the Chinese taste, 
or as it is sometimes more modestly expressed, partly after the 
Chinese manner. Chairs, tables, chimneypieces, frames for 
looking-glasses, and even our most vulgar utensils are all reduced 
to this new-fangled standard.’”’ Its “‘ principals’ (in the words 
of a Mid-Georgian architect, Robert Morris) are “‘ a good ckoice 
of chains and bells and different colours of paint. As to serpents, 
dragons, and monkeys, they, like the rest of the beauties, may be 
cut in paper and pasted on anywhere.’? The Chinese Room at 








1.—THE BLACK AND GOLD JAPANNED BED MADE FOR BADMINTON IN THE CHINESE TASTE, circa 1755 
Scrolled finials on the cornice support gilt dragons 
(Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but illustrated in its original setting) 
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bell-hung pagoda. The boldly carved 
consoles at each side are wreathed with 
vine-leaves and trails. 

The architectural book or map 
table (Fig. 3), which stands in the 
entry hall, closely follows the lines of 
the large library tables figured in the 
“Director,” but the back and front 
are fitted with open compartments. The 
terminals, which are reminiscent of Early 
Georgian models such as the writing- 
table with carved and gilt enrichments 
from Rokeby, each hold a large brass 
ring in the lion masks. The cornice and 
plinth are enriched with carved detail. 
Among earlier Georgian furniture in the 
haJl are some heavy settees in the style 
of William Kent, the first architect who 
made a practice of designing much of 
the movable furniture as well as the 
fixed decorations of the great houses 
whose owners employed him. Two side- 
tables, supported by couchant sphinxes 
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———— i + wearing an Egyptian headdress, date from 
2.—GILT CHIMNEY MIRROR IN THE CHINESE dae" take ae’ 6 
DRESSING ROOM. Circa 1755. Houghton. mM. J. 


Badminton is hung with a Chinese 
wallpaper, painted with bamboos and 
flowering shrubs peopled by pheas- 
ants and other brightly coloured 
birds, and there is a group of black 
japanned furniture, and gilt mirrors 
in the Chinese taste, a charming and 
complete essay in this style. The 
bed (F.g. 1) was secured by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum when the 
contents of the room were soldin 1921. 
It resembles in type Chinese beds in 
the ‘‘ Director,’’ especially Plate xxx 
in the first edition, and is a very 
successful example of the Chinese 
vogue, “‘ excellent both in design and 
workmanship and_ possessing a 
marked sense of style.” 

The canopy rises rapidly in 
pagoda form and finishes at the apex 
in a Chinese palisade containing an 
ornament in gilt metal resembling a 
tangled acanthus. At the four cor- 
ners are scrolled finials which support 
four crouching Chinese dragons in 
carved and gilt wood, carved with 
verve and character. The cornice is 
enriched with stalactites; the back Sie. ees 
is of lattice-work, the broad rails ties Sr 
japanned with delicate moti/s. Be- 
longing to this group of _ black 
japanned furniture is the finished : 
commode which is illustrated in 3.—MAHOGANY BOOK TABLE. Circa 1760 
the “Dictionary of English Furni- 
ture’’ (Vol. 11, page 134, Fig. 11). 
The front is divided into three com- 
partments of drawers, japanned with 
landscapes, buildings and figures. 
The side drawers are enclosed behind 
lattice-work doors which give great 
variety to the surface. The backs 
of the chairs in the Chinese Room 
were also built up of lattice-work, 
in which an effective contrast was 
obtained between the black surfaces 
and the returns, which were japanned 
red. A simplified latticed chair found 
elsewhere in the house is carried 
out in mahogany of faded colour. 

A knee-hole  dressing-table 
formed part of the finished group 
of japanned furniture in the Chinese 
bedroom at Badminton. It is of 
knee-hole form and the entire surface 
is covered with Chinese landscapes 
and pavilions in gold. 

The Chinese taste also domin- 
ated the mirrors in this room, 
especially the chimney glass centring 
in a grotesque Chinese figure wearing 
a peaked hat, sheltered by a light 
canopy hung with bells. Ina second 
chimney mirror (Fig. 2) formerly 
in the Chinese Bedroom and now 
in the adjoining dressing-room, the 
Oriental influence is only visible in 


the low-relief panel in the cresting, 4.—MAHOGANY CHEST OF DRAWERS ON A LOW GILT STAND, FOLLOWING EF 
showing a Chinese landscape with a A DESIGN IN THE DIRECTOR (1754) 
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THE FARMER’S BUSINESS 


IV.—STOCKING THE FARM 


IVESTOCK are by far the most 
important part of British farming. 
Cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry 
are, indeed, almost the whole of 
our farming. There is no 
district in this country where any one 
crop dominates agricultural economy in 
the same way as wheat rules wide 
stretches of Canada and Australia or 
maize rules belts of the United States and 
South Africa. For us livestock is the 
important matter, even in England’s corn 
belt of East Anglia. It is the bullocks 
in stalls and boxes which by tradition 
are the foundation of heavy corn crops and 
full rickyards. There are many sayings 
glorifying manure. ‘“‘Muck is the mother 
of money ”’ is one which generations of 
farmers have proved true. 

Latterly we have had to re-cast our 
ideas of good husbandry. We could not 
afford to carry yards full of fattening 
bullocks in order to make the manure 
needed to maintain the arable land in good 
heart. That consideration in planning the 
stocking of our farms had to go. The 
livestock we carry must pay for themselves 
regardless of the value of the fertility they 
leave behind them to offset the cost of generous feeding. Farmyard 
manure still has its full value, but the outlay involved must be care- 
fully checked. The constant labour of strawing yards and carting 
out and spreading innumerable loads of manure have to be taken 
fully into account in reckoning the economy of the stocking of the 
farm. The men’s time costs money, and as wages rise month by 
month labour cannot be devoted to work that does not give a worth- 
while cash return. The transition from the cheap labour of the early 
days of the century to the dear labour of to-day has had a profound 
influence on the stock policy of this country. Bullock fattening 
has been reduced in favour of milk production, which gives a 
better cash return, and the sheep-fold, involving hand labour in 
the growing of root crops and constant attention throughout the 
year, has given way to the grass flock run on extensive lines, 
one shepherd doing all the work connected with, say, 500 ewes 
and their lambs. 

War-time conditions will in some ways alter these trends in 
the management of livestock. Almost every farmer in the country 
is being required to plough up some grassland and devote more 
attention and labour to arable cropping. Fewer men will be 
available to tend livestock, and the labour available will be con- 
centrated more on the classes of livestock which give a good cash 
return. The long-term view of the ultimate good of the land 
through the accretion of manure must be abandoned for the time 
being. 

There is little prospect of any increase in cow-keeping and 
dairying. Feeding-stuffs as well as labour difficulties are the bar. 
The mixed farmer who grows a proportion of the cereal part of 
his cows’ ration may be able to carry on much as usual. We are 
promised a fair supply of oil cakes, and if oats are grown on the 





MILKING COWS WITH AN ATTENDANT BAIL 
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STOCKYARDS AND CARTING 


farm the cows will not suffer by the change-over from the com- 
pletely balanced compound ration which we have been accustomed 
to feed so generously in recent years. 


THE CALL ON OATS 


It seems pretty certain that a large part of the newly ploughed 
land will be devoted to oats, probably two-thirds of the total. 
This cropping may not add greatly to the supply of cereals for 
human consumption, but it will make thousands of dairy farms 
more self-supporting in feeding-stuffs and relieve the pressure 
on shipping space without materially affecting the milk supply. 
This is an all-important matter in the feeding of the nation in 
war-time. So important, indeed, that everything possible should 
be done to encourage dairy farmers to grow more oats for the 
1940 harvest. 

It will not be an encouragement to them to do so if the 
price of seed oats is allowed to soar. There are signs already of 
this, although we are yet several weeks away from the spring 
planting season. The far-seeing merchants and a few farmers 
are now in the market for seed oats, and it seems possible that before 
February the price of any oats suitable for seed will have reached 
a very high figure. I am not enamoured of Government control 
if it can be avoided. The benefits are so often outweighed by 
the disadvantages. But in this matter of oat prices, especially 
the prices which dairy farmers and others will have to pay for 
seed oats, it does seem that there is a case for a measure of control, 
such as the fixing of a maximum price, which would allow the oat 
grower a fully profitable price for what he has to sell without 
penalising the stock farmer who now for the first time for many years 
finds himself forced to plough and grow more fodder crops to feed 
his cows. 

The maintenance of the milk supply 
is highly important. We know that a 
good many cows were sold for slaughter 
in the autumn, when any kind of beef 
animal fetched an attractive price in the 
markets. To that extent the future 
milk supply has been prejudiced. Many 
of these meaty cows were not, it is 
true, heavy yielders, but they were 
capable of making some contribution to 
the milk supply. Then the delay in 
raising the price for liquid milk sold 
under the Milk Marketing Board’s 
contracts, although costs had undoubtedly 
risen in October and November, shook 
the confidence of dairy farmers. It 
seems very necessary now, if the milk 
supply is to be maintained, that pro- 
ducers should henceforth be treated 
with reasonable generosity in the matter 
of prices. The milk producer must 
be kept at his job. Although it is a 
seven-days-a-week job and labour is 
more difficult, dairy farmers will con- 
tinue in business so long as the monthly 
milk cheque shows a satisfactory return. 
Milk production is not one of the sides 
of livestock farming which should be 
reduced in war-time. All the milk 
that is produced will be wanted for 
liquid consumption and condensing cer- 
tainly until the summer, when the 
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seasonal flush will provide more milk for cheese-making, and 
possibly, butter-making. 


THE FEEDING STUFF PROBLEM 


Most of us have planned the stocking of our farms, perhaps 
unconsciously, on the basis of cheap imported feeding-stuffs. It 
has paid to use maize and also barley, nearly half of which is nor- 
mally imported, to increase our herds of pigs and flocks of poultry. 
When the world offers the bounty of virgin soils at bargain prices, 
compared with our costs of growing crops, it is sound business 
policy to turn imported corn to good advantage in the production 
of eggs and pork, which, by reason of their freshness, command a 
premium over any imported product. In the process—and on 
some farms the feeding of livestock has become largely a matter 
of processing imported feeding-stuffs—valuab’e manure is pro- 
duced as a by-product. ‘There are some farms on the light lands 
of Hampshire, for instance, which have been improved out of all 
recognition by the generous feeding of cereals and cake to livestock. 
Milking cows always running out of doors, with an attendant 
bail, will do wonders by treading and manuring thin gravelly 
ground over chalk which has very little natural virtue. ‘The same 
is true of fields which have carried a full stock of pigs or poultry 
folded over the ground. The regular manuring obtained in this 
way has made possible the growing of heavy corn crops and has 
raised the standard of farm production to a higher level. 

The pigs and poultry are taking the place of the folded flock 
of Hampshire Down sheep—the golden hoof which through 
generations brought fertility to the light land of the southern 
counties. The place of the sheep has been taken, but not filled 
altogether. The sheep lived almost entirely off the ground. 
Pigs and poultry do not. If they are to give good results they 
must have ample supplies of concentrated feeding-stuffs. They 
are a modern annexe rather than the main structure of British 
agriculture. Now pig and poultry producers have been warned 
that they must plan their production on the assumption that 
supplies of the kinds of concentrates they use will be reduced by 
one-third. ‘This, in the light of prevailing experience, appears 
an optimistic forecast. So far as I can judge, nothing like two- 
thirds of the normal supplies of grain and other feeding-stuffs 
are reaching pig and poultry producers. During the past ten days 
we have been lucky if we have been able to obtain rocwt. of poultry 
corn instead of the two tons ordered. The position may ease, but 
it would be folly for anyone to-day to plan the stocking of his 
farm on the assumption that supplies of 
feeding-stuffs will be freely available. 

There is no room for the expansion 
of pig-keeping or poultry-keeping, except 
by the back-yarder, who can make the 
meal go twice as far as the farmer by 
using household scraps as part of the 
ration. Those of us who have been 
feeding large numbers of pigs now have 
to look to the cottagers and other house- 
holders to find keep for them. In my 
own case, I am maintaining my breeding 
herd of sows intact and encouraging my 
men and others in the village to take two 
or more pigs each. Thirty young store 
pigs have gone in this way during the 
past fortnight, and I am hopeful that this 
outlet will develop. There is talk in the 
village of starting a pig club once more, 
and once this gets going with the en- 
thusiastic backing of one or two stalwarts 
the pig will regain the pride of place he 
once enjoyed in the village. AS recently 
as the last war the regular pastime of the 
village worthies on Sunday mornings was 
to visit the neighbours’ pigs. ‘There was 
great rivalry and much tender care and 
grooming. Incidentally, anvone who is 
in a position to encourage the formation 
of a local pig club can now get much 
useful advice from Mr. Alec Hobson 
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MANURING OBTAINED BY FOLDED PIGS HAS MADE POSSIBLE THE GROWING OF 
CORN CROPS 


(Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1). He is one 
of the moving spirits in the newly formed Small Pig Keepers’ 
Council, which has been set up with the Minister of Agriculture’s 
blessing to assist such projects. 

I have to do with one of the Land Settlement Association’s 
colonies, merely because there is a settlement in my neighbour- 
hood and I have always been interested in getting the likely 
industrial worker established on the land. Any help that one 
gives is well repaid by the success which at least some of the 
men and their families achieve. Pigs and poultry are two of the 
mainstays of this colony, and it has been a matter of much concern 
to know whether these settlers will be able to obtain the feeding- 
stuffs they need to keep them in business. ‘They will have to 
curtail consumption like everyone else, but I think they will be 
able to carry on fairly well. But I am against trying to settle 
more men on this basis. "Two new holdings happen to be nearly 
ready for occupation, and in the normal way the line of production 
would be pigs and poultry. In present circumstances it would 
be asking for trouble to encourage, or indeed allow, newcomers to 
undertake this kind of specialist farming. ‘The wiser course 
seems to be for the association to cultivate the vacant land to grow 
oats and barley, thus providing cereals for the established settlers 
on the existing holdings. ‘The question of implements arises, 
but surely the county war agricultural committee can be per- 
suaded to send its tractors and ploughs to cultivate the land and 
complete the job by sowing the seed in the spring. _ It is presumably 
for just such cases that the Government has provided tractors for 
the use of the county committees. 

It seems out of place just now to argue the merits of pure-bred 
stock or cross-bred stock. The stocking of our farms is settled 
for us by what we have at hand. While it would be a great 
mistake to let pedigree go altogether in war-time, most of us have 
to concentrate on maintaining commercial production as best we 
can. The animals wanted to-day are those which will give a full 
return in milk or meat with the minimum of coddling. We 
shall not be able to afford the cost of producing baby beef at fifteen 
months old, or 2,000-gallon cows, even if the feeding-stuffs were 
available to tempt any prodigies to such attainments. We are 
thrown back to the common-sense husbandry of our forefathers. 
Our farms have to become again as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. It would be a great day for England if the sheep fold, 


the symbol of self-sufficiency and high farming, really came into 
its own again. 


CINCINNATUS. 





THE RESULT OF THREE YEARS OF HERDING PIGS ON A LIGHT SOIL 


GRASS FIELD. 


The strip to the left of the telegraph pole was the cartway between the pig pens 


The fifth article in this series will deal with Marketing the Produce, and will be published in our issue of January 13th, 1940. 
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* ONE NAME IS ELIZABETH” 


MONG names to conjure with in England to-day—and 
perhaps in America too—‘‘ one name is Elizabeth,” 
and that is beyond all doubt the best of all to find 
signing a message bound into a book intended to 
raise money for the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Red 

Cross and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Many people 
will buy “‘ The Queen’s Book of the Red Cross’? (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 5s.) because it is Her Majesty’s. Many others wil] buy 
it seeing the shillings they lay down for it converted into so much 
comfort in anguish and hope of recovery for the sick and wounded 
among those who are risking their all for our lives and the world’s 
liberty. Among these buyers there may be some who, remember- 
ing miscellanies made up for good causes in the past, will be no 
less ready to buy, but expect little pleasure or profit from the 
expense. Their fears are delightfully unfounded, for not one 


THE OAST LOFT 


(From “ Country Notes **) 


author who has contributed to Her Majesty’s book has produced 
a doubtful manuscript from the bottom of a drawer, and, what 
is more, though every reader will find favourites among them 
there is no effect of confusion or of one man’s work losing value 
because it is side by side with another’s. It would be pleasant 
to congratulate someone on the editing of this book, but pre- 
sumably there was little choice to be made, and the emphasis 
must be upon the uniform excellence which has made it into a 
whole. 

Though some of the contributors deal with war—‘ Ian Hay’s 
touching story, ‘‘ The Man Who Had Something Against Him,” 
and ‘Such an Odd War !”’ by ‘‘ O. Douglas,”’ for instance—they 
are in the minority. ‘There are stories on many different themes, 
and it is particularly to the good that not fiction only appears here. 
Miss Edith Evans writes a fine paper on “‘ The Patriotism of 
Shakespeare,”” and Miss Gracie Fields in “ On Getting Better ”’ 
makes her readers feel with her, however resolutely they may 
try to avoid a twinge. Mr. Howard Marshall writes lovingly 
of “The Fisherman’s England,” and Mr. Cedric Hardwicke, 
writing of the theatre that it will last because it “‘ satisfies an eternal 


” 








and abiding need’’ which the films cannot reach, will hearten 
every true lover of the stage. 

For the present reviewer Miss Anne Bridge’s paper ‘‘ Looking 
Back on May the Sixth 1935 ”? comes with that impact of delighted 
recognition which almost takes away the breath. She writes of 
it: “‘A lovely thing, a perfect moment of consciousness suddenly 
vouchsafed to the most patient, the most pedestrian, the most 
inexpressive and subconscious of peoples.”” How many other 
people recognised that day, in spite of private griefs and public 
anxieties, as one on which the heavens opened? Did the 
man in whose honour—at the end of his long labours for his 
people—that day was kept, know it too? One hopes so. 

It is impossible here to mention all that one has deeply en- 
joyed, but it may be said that the book contains thirty-seven 
literary contributions and twelve artistic ones, including a new 
photograph of Her Majesty taken at Bucking- 
ham Palace by Mr. Cecil Beaton, and one 
more—the music manuscript of Mr. Ivor 
Novello’s new war song, ‘‘ We’ll Remember.”’ 
Ii is a large book printed in rather small 
type, and there are no fewer than two hundred 
and fifty-five pages. If, in these days of 
economy, we must consider how much enter- 
tainment a given sum will buy, here is surely 
a very good investment. As a Christmas 
present nothing could improve on Her 
Majesty’s book, and the quicker it sells the 
better the service to the cause and the reward 
of those who, in various ways, have made 
sacrifices to produce it. Bis dat, qui cito dat 
is very true here, and Mr. Masefield expresses 
that thought even better in the last verse of 
his poem on a dressing-station in the last 
war—or the first dark chapter of this one— 
where a surgeon is asked why he wept at 
the death of a wounded soldier on the operat- 
ing table. 

He said “‘ We have buried heaps since the push 
began, 

From now till Peace we’ll bury a thousand more. 

It’s silly to cry but I could have saved that man 

Had they only carried him in an hour before.”” B.E.S. 


(Joseph, 








Country Notes, by V. Sackville West. 

10s. 6d.) 
The Seasons and the Farmer, by F. Fraser Darling. 

(Cambridge University Press, 6s.) 
THE over-riding impression that one gets from 
Miss Sackville-West’s lovely book is that here is 
something which has been altogether a delight in 
the writing, and not only in the writing, but in 
the watching and thinking and living and imagin- 
ing of which the writing is, as it were, the com- 
posite result. Her quality as a writer in dealing 
with country matters and her knowledge of them 
we knew already ; here in a number of “ notes ”’ 
varying in length—most of which have appeared in 
the New Statesman and Nation, though some in 
others of our contemporaries—she i is at her best, 
simple, sincere, racy of the soil, and unselfcon- 
scious. It seems an extraordinary lavishness of 
gifts that she should also have humour, as when, 
writing of the Chelsea Show, she describes “ the 
usual crowd of keen amateur gardeners, so keen, 
so amateur, so touching in their raincoats, with 
their notebooks and pencils in hand.” It always 
seems unfair to quote much from collections of 
short papers, because nothing but something from 
each one represents them and that will be to rifle 
the book ;_ but I can only say that this is a volume 
in which one may steep oneself in calm, deep- 
rooted loveliness. The photographs illustrating 
it are by Bryan and Norman Westwood, and they 
are worthy of the letterpress. 

Extraordinarily fine illustrations, in this case chiefly drawings by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe, are a feature of “‘ The Seasons and the Farmer,” 
which is meant for children, intended to answer their questions on the 
life of the land and arouse their interest. It is certain to fulfill all its 
intentions, and many grown-up people who look at a field or a farmyard 
and love them without understanding will be glad to have such a clear, 
readable and interesting guide to those fresh fields and pastures new. 


THREE COLLECTIONS OF NOVELS 


AT the moment there is much to be said for books which contain a 
good deal of reading between their covers, and, luckily, three collections 
have just appeared which are not only to be recommended on that account, 
but for their intrinsic good qualities as well. “ Captain Hornblower, 
R.N.”’ (Joseph, 83. 6d.) contains the three novels, ‘‘ The Happy Return,” 

“A Ship of the Line” and “ Flying Colours,” in which Mr. C. S. 
Forester, with unerring skill in creating characters who live, and with 
an almost unbelievable faithfulness to his period, has made us share 
in the life of his sailor hero. There is a colour and preciseness in the 
scenes he draws, like that of some of the early nineteenth-century 
nautical prints, a breath of the winds of heaven in the sails of his 
hearts of oak, and a breath of authentic life on the lips of the sailors 
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who man them—and withal these three novels make one satisfying whole 
when put together. No fewer than nine of Mr. Louis Bromfizld’s 
novels are bound together in “‘ It Takes All Kinds ”’ (Cassell, 1os. 6d.) ; 
they are ‘“ McLeod’s Folly,” “‘ The Hand of God,” ‘“ New York 
Legend,” “The Girl Wno Knew Everybody,” “ Bitter Lotus,” 
“Good Time Bessie,” “‘ That Which Never Returns,” “ Better Than 
Life,” and “Aunt Flora.” Mr. Dennis Wheatley’s new volume is 
unique in containing, besides “‘The Forbidden Territory,” “‘ The 
Devil Rides Out,” and “‘ The Spaniard,” a new novel published for 
the first time, “ Three Inquisitive People.” All four, of course, deal 
with the adventures of de Richelieu, Simon, Richard, and Rex, whom 
his readers already know so well. The collection is called ‘“‘ Those 
Modern Musketeers” (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), and a better volume for 
black-out entertainment would be hard to find. 


Fiddler’s Doom, by Allan Fraser. (Chambers, 7s. 6d.) 

THE hard yet satisfying life of a shepherd in Argyllshire—the old 
life of sheep-rearing and Highland music-making—is set before us 
simply and movingly in “ Fiddler’s Doom.” Alicky Mag, an orphan 
misshapen from birth, finds himself in tending his sheep, in observing 
wild nature, in hopeless love for a beautiful girl, and in becoming famous 
locally as a player of fiddle and bagpipes. But the tale is also one of 
a losing battle fought by the old ways against the new: by Scottish 
sheep farms aginst imported frozen mutton, by Gaelic music against 
wireless jazz and swing. Alicky cannot change, and is broken at last ; 

but the story of his life is one in which a vanishing age is mirrored w ith 
aching fidelity and nostalgia. ¥. &. 
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Trance By Appointment, by G. E. Trevelyan. (Harrap, 73. 6d.) 
EXPLOITATION of a medium is the theme of “ Trance by Appoint - 
ment.” Inherited second sight reveals itself early in Jean, a child 
with working-clas parents. She is essentially honest; but, after 
leaving school at fourteen and breaking down in her first ordinary job, 
she falls into the hands of a professional clairvoyante, who trains her. 
For a time the girl is quite happy, for she believes in “‘ Daisy,”’ her child- 
control, and thinks she is helping her clients. But presently the reality 
of ‘‘ Daisy ”’ is shattered for her by the man who marries her in order 
to turn her into a money-making machine. Gradually she is driven 
along the downward path towards mechanical deception and calculated 
cheatery. Miss Trevelyan has made a living picture of a girl whose 
fate must surely be typical among those human beings who, possesscd 
of a mysterious gift, try to use it as a means of livelihood. V. H. F. 


A SELECTION FOR “THE LIBRARY LIST. 

IN THE STEPS OF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA, by Douglas Glen (Rich and 
Cowan, 8s. 6d.) ; "THERE’S ROSEMARY .. . THERE’S RUE... . by Winifred 
Fortescue (Blackwood, 123. 6d.); LETTERS FROM THEIR AUNT, by 
Father C. C. Martindale (Rich and Cowan, 3s. 6d.); THROUGH AN 
Op Stace Door, by Sydney Fairbrother (Muller, 7s. 6d.) ; Four To 
FourTEEN, A VICTORIAN CHILD (Hale, 53.); ANTIQUES OF SURREY 
(Surrey County Council, 5s.) ; THE KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER 1348-1939, 
by Edmund H. Fellowes (Lutterworth Press, 6s.). Fiction : Nosopy 
OrvDERED WOLVES, by Jeffrey Dell (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.); SisTER oF 
THE ANGELS, by El.zibeth Goudge (Duckworth, 53.); Foorprints 
ON THE CEILING, by Clayton Rawson (Crime Club, 7s. 6d 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE OTHER FELLOW’S GAME 


HAVE lately been reading, as have many other people, 

Mr. C. B. Fry’s book “ Life Worth Living,” and that 

with a pleasure at once intense and respectful. I wish this 

article was not even supposed to be about golf, because 
then I should have so much to say. I could wallow delightedly 
in Mr. Fry’s chapters on W. G. and that splendid age of cricket 
which he calls the “ Golden Era” with its roll of great men 
at whose shrines all the elderly once worshipped. However, 
golf is my subject and golf is one of the few games that Mr. 
Fry has not, so far as I know, touched and so has not adorned. 
Still, I can get at golf obliquely through him, because many of 
the principles underlying the hitting of all sorts of balls are more 
or less the same, and as I read him on hitting a cricket ball I 
cannot help translating his wise words in my warped mind into 
the language of golf. 

I take by way of example what he has to say about coaching 
at schools. Repton in his day was famous for its cricket, 
producing perhaps the best public school elevens in England, 
and yet they had, he says, little or no coaching, beyond a pro- 
fessional who bowled “innocuous slow-medium stuff” and 
periodically ejaculated “Come forward at ’er, sir.” The 
whole art and mystery of batsmanship seemed to consist in 
playing forward, not necessarily with the eye on the ball. It 
was never, he says, “‘ suggested to us that so-called correctness 
in batting consists in nothing whatever but a natural swing 
combined with movement of the feet in order to obtain a position 
of mechanical advantage, and with a poise of the body that allows 
the swing to operate instead of preventing it.” Those two 
admirable sentences might, I venture to say, be transferred 
straight into a book on golf and do the reader nothing but good. 
It may, of course, be objected that the golfer does not, like the 
cricketer, move his feet. No more he does, to any great extent 
unless he is a bad golfer, and most of us, being bad golfers, 
move them too much. Incidentally, I had not long since a letter 
from the wife of a distinguished golfer now in the R.A.F., and 
she said joyfully that “like all good players he kept his feet 
firmly on the ground.” Nevertheless, footwork of its own kind 
is nearly as important to the golfer as to the cricketer, and I 
doubt if there are many—or, indeed, any—better ways of 
explaining it than in those words about obtaining “a position 
of mechanical advantage.” In those few words there seems 
to me a capital short cut to knowledge that we have endeavoured 
to learn through many pages at once vague and laborious. We 
all know that on our good days we feel, when at the top of the 
swing, that we have gained the best possible position for giving 
the ball a good hard knock. On our more frequent bad days we 
feel in a position almost prohibitive ; we know we are going 
to miss long before we come down. Would it not have been 
good for us, instead of elaborate instructions by numbers as 
to how to get to the top, to have been told simply to get into 
the most advantageous attitude for coming down again ? 

I am not contending that this is the only piece of advice 
we should ever have needed, but it is a very useful one. ‘The 
golfing learner has, or at any rate used to have, it rubbed into him 
that he must, in the up swing, gradually allow his weight to 
accumulate on his right foot. His method of interpreting this 
is too often to sway back into such a position as to have the 
least possible mechanical advantage; he can do nothing but 
make a horrible lunge at the ball. So little a change in the dis- 


position of the weight makes so great a difference. Only the 
other day, to give a mild personal example, I was playing pitches 
on the lawn, which is almost the whole extent of my war-time 
golf. Nothing very frightful was wrong, but clearly something 
was. I tipped my weight forward, as it seemed, to an infinitesi- 
mal degree, and behold !_ I was coming down on the ball crisply 
and firmly, and it was soaring away with almost angelic ease. 
For the moment I had regained the best mechanical position. 
This blissful sensation generally, I think, comes back to us when, 
after a period of over-much movement and pirouetting on the 
toe, we think we had better try standing still. On a sudden 
we are conscious that our body is in the right place at the right 
time and all other good things will follow. ‘‘A position of 
mechanical advantage ’’—I am sure that is a valuable phrase 
to remember against our next breakdown. 

There is another passage in the book which made me think 
of golf, though not, this time, by its educational value, but by 
its picturesque and dramatic quality. It is a description of 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren batting. ‘“‘ He lifted his bat for his stroke 
right round his neck like a golfer at the top of his full swing. 
He stood bolt upright and swept into every stroke with a de- 
liberate and dominating completeness.”’ It is the last sentence 
which brings to mind the picture of some great golfer. All 
outstanding players, whatever the game, appear to have plenty 
of time in which to make their stroke, and this is particularly 
noticeable in the case of some golfers. We know, in fact, that 
their club-head must be travelling very swiftly as it comes to 
the ball, yet they seem to be bringing it down leisurely, almost 
slowly. “ Deliberate ” is just the word for that mighty sweep, 
and equally appropriate is the ‘‘ dominating completeness.” 
It is not merely a hit and away ; the club-head seems to cling 
to the ball far longer than it does in the case of ordinary mortals 
and guide it masterfully on the way it must go. The little golfer 
is like a bicyclist with a low-geared bicycle, the pedals going 
round and round very fast without accomplishing much. The 
big golfer is the man with the high gear ; the pedals go round 
deliberately, and yet he streaks away in front. 

These comparisons between the technique of golf and other 
games are always to me rather fascinating, even though I lack 
sufficient all-round knowledge to make them. He who had 
plenty of knowledge and really revelled in the subject was the 
late Mr. A. C. M. Croome. Cricket, of course, played a pro- 
minent part in his discourse, but everything else came in too, 
even, I think, though I cannot give chapter and _ verse, 
hurdling. Billiards certainly did. “One, two, deliver the 
cue,” he would intone. Tennis—I mean the real thing—also 
played its part, with the doctrine of supporting the head of the 
racket. So did skating: you were, if I remember rightly, to 
oppose the firm or stationary hip to the rotating arms, or words 
to that effect. I suppose that the rule of keeping the eye on 
the ball belongs to all ball games. I have observed Rugby 
football players attacking an apparently easy kick for goal bang 
in front of the posts and missing it because the head was up 
while the ball was still on the ground. For that matter it is a 
useful rule to remember even in that simplest game of striking 
a match. When we fail, as we often do, we have always looked 
up in advance at the cigarette or pipe that is to be lighted. We 
can all learn something about our particular game from the 
other man’s. Fas est et ab amico doceri. 
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HERKOMER’S FOLLY 


HE last stones of Lululaund, the 

extraordinary house built at Bushey 

by the Late Victorian artist Hubert 

von Herkomer, have recently been 

in process of removal. It was built 
in the style of a Bavarian castle at the cost 
of £80,000, and, in its strange mixtures of 
Ludwig II romanticism with Munich esthe- 
tics, drama with foretastes of art nouveau, was 
all the more grotesque in the suburban rusticity 
of Bushey. Some record of von Herkomer’s 
‘* folly ’? may be not without interest. 

Local legend has it that Lululaund was 
originally built for the Kaiser to use when 
he had conquered England, but it was 
actually Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s monu- 
ment to his German ancestors. Designed 
and built in 1894 by the artist himself, this 
curious place has for years been the haunt of 
tramps, courting couples and_ schoolboys. 
Windows have been smashed, panelling and 
delicate carving torn down, and even floor- 
boards prised up. The walls were decorated 
with rude chalk drawings. 

The interior resembles an earthquake 
more than a palace of art, and nobody seems 
to have cared—till a few months ago. Then 
the “‘ tramps’ palace’? was suddenly with- 
drawn from the market, and two persons 
were charged at Watford with trespass. Gossips got busy with talk of a new 
museum, but those concerned with its fate declared themselves sworn to secrecy. 

At the time, however, one could not help feeling glad that somebody was 
concerned at all, for Lululaund was certainly the most remarkable house of its 
kind in the country. It embodied as many Romanesque features as the artist 
could get in, and all its grey tufa stones were especially imported from the quarries 
at Munich. The staggering prodigality of the Gothic interior decoration had to 
be seen to be believed. The chief bedroom, for instance, had richly carved walls 
entirely covered with gold-leaf, and had a copper ceiling. This, and another 
gold-lined bedroom, were still intact a year ago, but the extraordinary dining- 
room had suffered badly at the hands of vandals. 

The dining-room walls were decorated by a bevy of semi-nude, life-sized 
female figures, lighted from above by invisible electric lamps. They linked 
hands right round the room, and stood out in strong relief. About a third of 
these had been torn down, and many a tramp had slept on the floor with them. 
In the middle of the dining-room table had been an illuminated fountain, 
and at one end of the room there still stood the intricately carved briar-rose side- 
board. The ceiling here was of polished sequoia wood. 

Most of the carving in Lululaund was the work of Herkomer himself, and of 
his father and two uncles, and the wall-paintings were all Herkomer’s own. The 
whole place was a family affair, and ‘‘ nothing was to be bought that they could 
make.” When it was done, it was named after Herkomer’s second wife, Lulu 
Griffiths. The drawing-room was richly decked with Gothic carving, and had 
a minstrel’s gallery across one end. The wrecks of huge old picture frames 
littered the floor, but the (elaborate panelling and gigantic arched fireplace 
remained undamaged. Somebody, however, had worked havoc with the beaten 
pewter and wrought-iron lamp, which hung from a bracket over the fireplace. 

The hall and staircase were noteworthy 
for their unique panels of redwood, thirty 
feet high and three feet wide. These were 
some of the largest that had ever been cut, and 
they gave an enhanced idea of spaciousness 
before they received their present decorations 
in chalk and pencil. High up on the stairs 
was a spectral relief of a nude female figure, 
executed in blue enamel. 

The kitchens were put upstairs at 
Lululaund, probably to prevent the smell of 
cooking from invading the house, and there 
was a printing and lithographic room, an 
enormous studio, and a picture gallery. 

Herkomer was always interested in the 
mechanical side of picture-making, and in 
1913 (the year before he died) he took up 
cinema-photography. He is probably the 
only Royal Academician who has_ ever 
written and produced a film story. 

With the production of his first picture, 
** Master Wood Carver,’’ Herkomer became 
the pioneer of the short film (600ft. to 1,000ft.). 
The house and garden provided the scer-ery, 
and the artist’s friends, dressed up in medi- 
wval costumes, weie the “ stars.” A gas- 
engine and powerful electric plant were in- 
stalled on the premises. Since then the Bushey 
Film Corporation has made occasional use 
of the house, though they did not own it, and 
it figured in their picture “‘ Faust.” The 
film company’s buildings, which adjoin Lulu- 
laund, consist of Herkomer’s original outside 
studio and workshops, and the small private 
theatre, where Queen Victoria watched private 
productions of Shakespeare. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ THE DRIVING REVIVAL” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In your issue of November 25th you 
publish a very interesting article by Penelope 
Chetwode, “‘ The Driving Revival.” I found 
this full of information, and it must surely be 
helpful to very many people at the present 
time. I noted in reference to an Irish jaunting 
cart the following: “‘ In this Mr. Cheriton had 
been breaking a three year old just before my 
arrival, and he said it was the best breaking 
cart he ever owned, as the horse could kick 
freely in it without touching anything.” It is 
true there is very little in a cart of this sort 
which can be reached by a horse’s heels, but 
I drove one which was something of a madman 
in an Irish cart on one occasion and it kicked 
the tailboard to pieces, and very quickly too. 
Mr. Cheriton might have added, however, in 
commendation of this type of cart, that it is 
most excellent for young horses in the “ break- 
ing’”’ stage. There is no cart from which it 
is easier to slip off and get to a horse’s head 
than the Irish jaunting cart.—R. S. SUMMERHAYS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I believe that we may fairly expect 
something better than an average of five miles 
an hour, even on such a longish drive as thirty 
miles in the day. Perhaps Miss Chetwode 
meant that we should not count on more if 
the thirty miles is done without a halt. But 
on the ordinary there-and-back trip at least 
eight miles an hour should be possible. Last 
winter my wife was driving into Cambridge 
and back (twenty-eight miles) regularly once 
or twice a week, and she reckoned on ten miles 
an hour. The mare was over pony size, but 
twenty years old. I should reckon on five 
miles an hour on a drive of sixty miles, including 
halts —JOHN WIspomM. 


“ TREES ON HINDHEAD ” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the 
above-mentioned letter, and as agent on the 
estate concerned I wish to say that I think it is 
a pity that “Southdown” did not acquaint 
himself with the circumstances governing the 
removal of this timber before writing to the 
Press. 

The trees in question have long since 
reached their allotted span of life, and every 
winter many dead ones are carted out and sawn 
up for firewood ; which means that in the course 
of a few years there would be no trees left at 
all. Therefore, in view of the national demand 
for timber, and the owner’s wish to preserve 
the beauty of the countryside, it has been 
decided to fell these trees and re-plant. 

** Southdown” appears to be taking a 
purely selfish view, apparently not caring so 
long as there are trees in his time; but there 
are some people who are prepared to build for 
the future and do their best to leave a beautiful 
countryside for the coming generations. I 
should not waste my time replying to ‘‘ South- 











MR. ADRIAN HILL’S BLACK-OUT MURAL AT THE 
KING EDWARD VII SANATORIUM, MIDHURST 





down,” who wishes to hide 
behind an assumed name, 
were it not for the fact that 
his ignorance might create a 
wrong impression of the 
situation.—R. J. Harvey. 


MAY IN DECEMBER 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—During an exception- 
ally mild autumn one occa- 
sionally comes across a freak 
happening of Nature, such as 
chestnut trees blooming in 
October, but I think my 
discovery of may blossom in 
December most unusual and 
worthy of record. As it was 
impracticable to photograph 
the flowers on the tree I 
gathered three sprays (leaving 
at least as many more on the 
tree) and brought them home 
for the purpose. The accom- 
panying fruits are _ larger 
berries than are found on 
most hawthorns, while the 
flowers, not unnaturally, are 
not so fine as those of the 
springtime, but their perfume 
is quite unmistakable. They 
are in a vase before me as I 
write (December 6th) and are 
still in good condition.— 

ArTHUR G. DELL. 


THE AGES OF BIRDS 
‘TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ J. D. U. W.” 
raises the question of the ages of birds, and 
quotes parrots, peacocks and swans as reputed 
to live a very long while, also cockatoos, 
geese and ravens. Some of these birds do un- 
doubtedly attain great ages, but I believe there is 
a good deal of exaggeration in the matter. Far 
from reaching 100 years, the average peacock is 
growing old at eight, and very few of mine have 
reached ten years. Ravens have longer lives, 
but I suspect that thirty years is about their 
span. My Joe, born in 1912, is still hale and 
hearty, but has lost the sight of one eye and 
has several white feathers in his head ; however, 
I hope he will continue to flourish for some 
time yet. The ages up to which birds will 
continue to breed are difficult to discover, but 
it is noteworthy that one, if not two, of the 
few remaining pairs of Welsh kites is feared 
to be infertile from old age. Geese, both 
domestic and of many wild species, are vigorous 
birds that live and probably breed as long as 
most things in feathers.—F. P. 


BLOSSOM 


BRIGHTENING THE BLACK-OUT 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Mr. Adrian Hill, who will be remembered 
as the first and 
youngest official 
war artist in 
the Great War, 
1914-18, has 
just completed 
a novel “ black- 
out”? mural for 
the King Edward 
VII Sanatorium, 
Midhurst, where 
Mr.Hill washim- 
self a patient 
earlier in the 
year. Thepanels, 
measuring oft. by 
3ft., took three 
weeks to paint, 
and serve to 
screen the great 
windows in the 
Doctor’s Lib- 
rary. The motif 
is a truly rural 
one, typical of 
Sussex, and de- 
pictstheseasons, 
“Summer,” 
**Autumn,”’ and 

** Winter.” 

The authori- 
ties have thus 
given a lead in 
such decoration 
which might well 
be followed else- 
where.—MID- 
HURST. 








AND BERRIES ON THE 
HAWTHORN SPRAY 


SAME 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have recently received a parcel of 
cards and games for the use of Southall’s 
A.R.P. volunteers from a donor who signs 
himself (or herself) “A Reader of CountTRY 
LirE—T. W. M. of St. John’s Wood.” This 
is a very welcome gift which will help to brighten 
many dull hours, and I should like to be 
allowed to express on behalf of the volunteers 


our most sincere thanks.—A. J. L., A.R.P. 
Officer of Southall. 
HEATH FIRES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Many years of personal observation 


enable me to corroborate Major Jarvis’s im- 
pressions of heath fires, mentioned in an 
article appearing in your Christmas Number. 
That the indiscriminate burning of heather 
frequently proves harmful rather than other- 
wise must be obvious to any unprejudiced 
person. By curious chance, only a few hours 
before reading the article, I was walking along 
a Dartmoor hillside which, owing to a character- 
istic conflagration in the spring of 1938, remains 
as sterile as any desert, and in the same locality 
there are still areas which have never recovered 
from a devastating fire during the long drought 
of 1921. Exhaustive experiment has proved 
that the conventional cigarette end is incapable 
of igniting even tinder-dry vegetation, and in 
this district moorland fires are never regarded 
as “‘ accidental,” being openly lit by the com- 
moners, ostensibly to promote pasturage, but 
too frequently by irresponsible village youths 
and even children, merely for amusement. 
There is no method, no attempt at control. A 
blaze, once started, is left to take its course, 
and, incredible as the position may seem, local 
authorities are impotent for lack of definite 
legislation to govern ‘‘common’”’ procedure. 
Surely, however, under present circumstances 
preventive measures will be introduced before 
another spring. Night-long conflagrations con- 
spicuous for many milesseem scarcely consistent 
with a national black-out.—DoucGLas Gorpon. 


COLLIE AND RATS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A friend recently described what seemed 
to me a very curious method of killing rats 
which was used by a collie dog he possessed 
some years ago. The rats infested a stable on 
one side of his house. A wall ran round the 
back of his house, forming a long passage, 
and the dog always headed the rats so that they 
had to run the whole length of this passage, 
from which there was no escape on either 
side. Giving the victim a good start, the collie 
then followed in great bounds, invariably 
overtaking its quarry before it could turn the 
corner, and killing it instantly by landing 
heavily on the top of it with his fore paws 
close together.—C. 
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THE SWEET SEDGE 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Acorus calamus, the sweet 
sedge or flig, is not very often seen 
in flower in this country, so that 
this photograph showing two of its 
flower spikes may interest your 
readers. ‘The plant was used in 
the Middle Ages to strew with 
other rushes on the floor of living- 
rooms, on account of its strongly 
aromatic odour. When rubbed, 
the leaves give out an unmistakable 
aroma. No doubt’ it was first 
planted for this purpose in the 
moats and ponds near old houses 

where it is chiefly found. 
It seems doubtful whether this 








plant is a native of Britain. Some 
botanists state definitely that it is 
not: one theory is that it was first 
introduced into Western Europe in 1574, 
when roots brought from Constantinople were 
planted at Vienna. It must have then spread 
very rapidly, for Gerard, the herbalist, had it 
in his garden by 1596, and it was sent out from 
Holborn to many other places in England. 

It was first recorded as a wild plant in 
1660 from Norfolk, and certainly it is commonest 
in the eastern counties; but if its introduction 
were as late as the sixteenth century, how is one 





FLOWER SPIKES OF ACORUS 
CALAMUS 


to account for the tradition that it was used 
for strewing floors, which was a much older 
custom? It is very easy to propagate by 
division, but it is said never to set seed in this 
country, which strengthens the argument for 
its having been introduced here. 

Parkinson’s ‘‘ Theatrum Botanicum,”’ 1640, 
speaks of the roots being imported from Turkey, 
and he says that it grows also in Russia. He 
says definitely that the plants are “ strangers, 
not growing with us.” He gives some details 
of its medicinal uses of the usual kind, and 
ends: “ The roots are used among other things 
to make sweet powders to lay among linnen 
and garments and to make sweet waters to 
wash hand, gloves, or other things 
to perfume them.” 

Sowerby’s “‘ Botany ”’ says that 
it is doubtful where in this country 
the plant is native. It is now found 
in nearly every English county and 
also in Scotland and_ Ireland, 
certainly not native there. Sower- 
by also says that in Norfolk, where 
the plant is abundant, the country 
people used it as a remedy for 
ague. (Was this on account of 
its being found in wet places? ?) 
In his edition of 1869 it is said 
that it was still being sent to the 
London market and £40 might be 
got for the produce of one acre, 
and that until “very recently” 
sweet sedge was strewn in Norwich 
cathedral upon certain festivals, a 
survival of the medizval custom. 
The spadix is covered with minute 
green flowers and is two or three 
inches in length. The wrinkled 


ENGLAND’S OLDEST 
QUAKER MEETING- 
HOUSE 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The picture of the old Quaker 
meeting-house at Come-to-Good 
(1710) and the article in which it 
was illustrated interested me very 
much and made me think of 
another and still more rural “‘ gem” 
of which I am the proud and 
happy owner. This attractive little 
property is beautifully and 
romantically situated on the out- 
skirts of the picturesque village of 
Membury, near Axminster, Devon, 
secluded (as it nestles in a lane), 








THE QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE AT MEMBURY 


edges of the leaves are characteristic, but its 
pleasant odour is unmistakable—M. W. 

[As our correspondent suggests, the sweet 
flag is not commonly seen in flower and it is 
extremely doubtful whether it is native outside 
Asia and eastern North America. The root 
has been employed in medicine since the days 
of Hippocrates, and its properties as a stimulant 
and tonic are renowned. correspondent 
writing in COUNTRY LIFE in 1910 stated that 
it was a great favourite with sailors, who chewed 
the root and found thereby a pleasant remedy 
for indigestion, and, by stimulating the salivary 
glands, a cure Ep.] 


A CAMOUFLAGED WINDMILL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The “‘ Wnite Mill” at Chailey in Sussex, 
which since its restoration a few years ago has 
been painted cream, has now been camouflaged. 
The “ decorations”’ have been very tastefully 
carried out in pastel shades. This is one of 
the most conspicuous mills in Sussex, standing 
near the Heritage Craft Schools, and at its 
side is the conical fir which marks the centre 
of the county. In its present condition it is 
far less conspicuous from the ground at any 
distance, and from the air would attract little 

attention.—A. P. 


“JOHN PEEL” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. Robinson, in your issue of Octo- 
ber ‘28th, called attention to the incorrect version 
of “John Peel” which is commonly heard 
nowadays. ‘The true version will be found in 
“The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland,” 
edited by S. Gilpin, 1866. The author of the 
song, John Woodcock Graves, appends an 
autobiographical note from which I take these 
Passages “Nearly forty years have now 
wasted away since John Peel and I sat in a snug 
parlour at Caldbeck among the Cumbrian 
mountains. We were then both in the hey-day 
of manhood. The pen and ink for 
hunting appointments being on the table, the 
idea of writing a song to this old air (Bonnie 
or Cannie Annie) forced itself upon me and 
thus was produced, impromptu, ‘D’ye ken 
John Peel with his coat so gray ?’ Immediately 
after, I sung it to poor Peel, who smiled through 
a stream of tears which fell down his manly 
cheeks, and I well remember saying to him 
in a joking style, ‘ By Jove, Peel, you’ll be sung 
when we’re both run to earth.’” This vivid 
account of the actual writing of the song in 
Peel’s lifetime helps to emphasise the silliness 
of the verse about Troutbeck, which exists in 
some versions and must have been foisted on 
the public after Peel’s death, which occurred at 
Ruthwaite near Caldbeck in 1854. J. W. Graves, 
the author, had emigrated to Tasmania in 1833. 
—E. G. T. LippDELt. 











SUGAR-CUTTERS ON A STAND 





and yet withal elevated—a very 
well chosen and advantageous spot, 
when one considers the troublous 
nature of those early days. The exact date of 
this ancient relic appears to be unknown, but 
some of the old records are of great interest, and 
prove beyond doubt that it was visited by 
George Fox himself in the year 1654. The earli- 
est recorded marriage was in 1662. For many 
years now it has been “a deserted Meeting 
House,” and in 1886, under this title, was 
the subject of an interesting article in a Friends’ 
magazine. ‘“‘ Quaker’s Cottage” is the name 


IN ITS WAR PAINT: THE “ WHITE 
MILL” AT CHAILEY 


by which it is now known. ‘The sketch is a 
pen-and-ink copy of an old drawing.—M. L. 


“ ANCIENT DOVECOTES” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In your issue of November 18th there 
was a photograph of the ancient dovecote at 
Norton St. Philip. There are numerous dove- 
cotes of exactly similar construction attached 
to most of the French chateaux in the Loire 
district, the only difference being that the French 
dovecotes are of immense size, some of them 
capable of containing thousands of pigeons. 
These were all put out of use at the time of the 
French Revolution, and are said to have been 
one of the main causes of the trouble between 
the peasants and the aristocrats 
because only the seigneurs were 
allowed to keep pigeons, which they 
kept in enormous numbers and 
which fed on the fields of the peas- 
ants, who were not allowed to 
destroy them or drive them off.— 
E. W. D. TENNANT. 


“FROM 
GRANDMOTHER’S 
KITCHEN” 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Str,—In our grandfather’s (and 
father’s) house in the nineteenth 
century these hand sugar-cutters 
were used. I enclose a drawing 
I have made of them—iron on a 
mahogany stand. It must have been 
tedious work cutting up every 
lump of sugar used. Stowe, in his 
“‘Survey of London,” says that 
sugar-refining begin in England 
about 1544.—ALCE HUGHEs. 
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BLOODSTOCK 


T may be said, in fact it was said in the Paddocks before the 
start of the fifty-third celebration of the December Sales, 
that Messrs. Tattersall had a far worse auction to face when 
vendors and buyers foregathered twenty-five years ago to 
witness the first Christmas-tide auction of the last Great 


War. In some ways this assertion was right ; in others it was 
wrong. ‘True it is that a quarter of a century ago England was 


in a far worse position as regards her belligerent efforts than she 
is to-day, but, and it is a very important ‘ but,’’ where luxury 
trades and spending-money are concerned the income tax in 1914 
was what, nowadays, we should consider the infinitesimal one of 
1s. 6d. in the pound for those who earned an income, and 2s. 6d. 
in the pound for those who were more or less dependent on 
others for its existence. Then the workers who were among 
the visitors to the Sales could bank upon 18s. 6d. of every pound 
that they earned, and the others were but a shilling in the pound 
the poorer ; to-day the worker’s pound is of a net value of 13s. ; 
the value of this popular standard sum is to those in the second 
category problematical. Hence the essential—the, if you will, 
vital—difference that confounds comparison. Despite this, the 
December Sales once again illustrated the determination of the 
thoroughbred industry to carry on. On the first day—the 
Monday—the catalogue consisted mostly of a very ordinary col- 
lection of horses in training or just out of training. Actually 
they made just about what they would be expected to make in 
ordinary years. ‘Top prices were the 1,0o00gs. which Mr. Frank 
Rogers paid, after keen competition with Messrs. Mitchell of the 
Collinstown Stud, for the good-looking four year old chestnut 
colt Pactolus, who, like so many good horses, is by Pharos, and 
the 850gs. which Mr. Owen Ryan, the manager of Major Holliday’s 
Cleaboy Stud in Ireland, disbursed for the Vatout gelding Long- 
champ. Of these Pactolus is very evidently destined for a stud 
career ; Longchamp was bought by Mr. Ryan on behalf of his 
son, who trains in America and was at one time the leading amateur 
rider in that country. 

Wars and sales may come and go, but both to those who 
are but indirectly interested in the bloodstock world and to those 
who, more or less, depend upon it for a living, the sale on Tuesday 
was_an epoch-making auction the results of which will live in Turf 
history just so long as there are Turf historians left to write it. 
In the two and a half hours that Messrs. Gerald Deane and 
Needham occupied the rostrum before noon proceedings ran upon 
much the same lines as a pre-war auction, but after noon there 
was, despite the war and the Budget, bloodstock auctioneering 
in excelsis. To come without delay in medias res, the Aga 
Khan listed nineteen yearlings, and for them obtained an 
aggregate of 36,710gs.—a total giving an average comparable with 
the peace-time figures that are commonly associated with the sale 
of the youngsters from the Sledmere or Gilltown Studs at Doncaster. 
The ring-side was packed ; there was the usual almost hectic silence 
that prevails when big lots come under the hammer, and, as cata- 
iogues flicked here and heads nodded there, the first surprise came 
when, after a grey son of Ut Majeur and a bay by Umidwar had 
been sold for little money, Mr. Harry Cottrill, Mr. W. Carr, Mr. 
Charlie Rogers (acting for Miss Dorothy Paget) and Mr. Laurence 
settled down with a common intention of becoming the new owner 
of a bay or brown colt bred on similar lines to Atout Maitre, by 
the French Two Thousand Guineas winner Vatout from a Teddy 
mare. Naturally, competition was brisk, and from a low initial 
bid he ran up to 3,500gs. before Mr. Laurence, bidding on behalf 
of Mr. Meyer of the Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer films, obtained him. 
A comparatively low-priced lot followed, and then, with a really 
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lovely bay colt by Hyperion from Blandford’s half-sister Blane 
Mange in the ring, Messrs. Cottrill and Laurence returned to 
the fray, but were faced with opposition from Captain O. Bell 
and Mr. Bancroft, and at 4,ooogs. allowed the last-named to 
buy him for Mr. Goodbody, a wealthy Irishman whose interests 
have previously been confined to runners under National Hunt 
Rules. Next came a neat, but not too good-fronted, bay 
colt by Fairway from Teddy’s daughter, La Voulzie, for whom 
Mr. George Todd, the East Ilsley trainer, gave 1,200gs. for Sir 
William Jury; and then, after a trio of low prices—nothing 
under four figures deserves mention at the moment—Mr. Mathew 
Peacock and Mr. Reginald Day competed for a bay filly by the St. 
Leger victor Solario from a daughter of the Derby winner 
Blenheim. Bidding was spirited; at 2,900gs. the Middleham 
trainer prevailed and obtained the filly for Sir William Ohlson, 
a North Country shipping merchant. Soon after this Major Cayzer 
made the final and successful bid of 2,200gs. for the Solario filly, 
Soga, who comes from Blandford’s daughter, Mrs. Rustom ; and, 
after the British Bloodstock Agency had given 1,400gs. for a 
Bahram filly of the Lady Morgan line, the Anglo-Irish Agency 
and Mr. Mathew Peacock staged an interesting little duel for the 
possession of a grey daughter of the triple-crown winnet Bahram, 
who gets her colour, or the lack of it, from her dam, Una, who was 
by Tetratema out of the French Oaks victress Uganda. At the 
finish the Agency obtained the filly for 3,200gs., and, a lot or two 
later, were again in the market, with the British Bloodstock 
Agency and Mr. Laurence as rivals, for the nicely moulded Bahram 
filly, Queen of Bombay. In this instance fortune did not favour 
them and they gave way to Mr. Laurence, who obtained possession 
at 3,300gs. They went on to run-up to Lord Glanely for a bay, or 
really brown, filly by the Derby winner Mahmoud from the Oaks 
victress Udaipur ; became the successful buyers of a chestnut, 
and very typical, Hyperion colt from ‘Teresina, at 3,200gs., with 
Miss Dorothy Paget’s agent the under-bidder ; and then allowed 
Miss Paget, or rather her agent, to buy a colt by Windsor Lad 
from Bahram and Dastur’s dam, Friar’s Daughter, for 2,6o0o0gs. 
This completed a sale that, considering everything in its true 
perspective, must be rated as one of the most sensational of all 
time. 

After it Wednesday’s auction was rather like the calm that 
is supposed to follow a storm. Prices were just about the same 
as in more peaceful years. A successful bid of 3,o00gs. was made 
by Lord Glanely for Scottish Union’s half-sister, Blue Gil, who 
looks in foal to the ‘‘ Guineas’ winner Colombo; Mr. Jack 
Jarvis, bidding on behalf of Sir John Jarvis, resisted the attentions 
of Messrs. Walter Earl and Laurence to obtain the Gainsborough 
mare, Gadabout, who descends from Pretty Polly, at 2,300gs. ; 
and, at 1,250gs., Mr. Laurence, in the market again for America, 
took the young Solario mare, Shining Cloud at 1,250gs. 

As is usually the case, the last two sessions, on the ‘Thursday 
and Friday, were on the quiet side. At the former the top figure 
was the 1,200gs. that Mr. Dudley Joel paid for Tiffin’s own- 
sister, Tetrapulon, who appears in foal to the ‘Two ‘Thousand 
Guineas and Derby winner, Cameronian ; while on the Friday 
Mr. Laurence added to his purchases for America by going to 
750gs. to obtain the three year old Manna mare, Protein, who 
comes from the Oaks winner, Brulette. This was the only notable 
sale on the last day, and the auction ended with a total of 115,654gs., 
which, though about half of what is usually realised, compares 
favourably with the total of 68,795zs. realised at the similar sale 
of 1914. So remarkable was the sale that other features of it will 
be discussed in a further article. RoySTON. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A WYE VALLEY STRONGHOLD 


T. BRIAVEL’S CASTLE, in _ the 

Forest of Dean, is to be let by Messrs. 

J. Carter Jonas and Sons. It is a Crown 

property of just under 2 acres, and 

when the Castle was let to the Hon. 
Mrs. Ronald Campbell, in 1906, a thorough 
adaptation to modern residential ideals was 
carried out. The Castle dominates the summit 
of a hill that rises 
82oft.abovesea level. 
Milo Fitzwalter, who 
built St. Briavel’s 
Castle in 1130 as one 
of a chain of fort- 
resses to prevent 
incursions by the 
Welsh, chose as good 
a spot as could be 
imagined to domin- 
ate the Wye, and the 
stronghold was of a 
size in comparison 
with which the 
present remains are 
trifling. The keep, 
after centuries of 
neglect, collapsed in 
1752, but the en- 
trance towers, dating 
from 1276, are still 
noteworthy. In the 
inner court, and 
indicated by the 
existence of a piscina 
in one corner, is the 


approach to the 
Castle chapel. In 
Elizabethan times 


the chapel was used 
as a court room, but 
its secular use has in 
the last few years 
been discontinued. 

For a freehold 
Mansion and 210 
acres, ten miles north-west of Shrewsbury, 
Messrs. Hall, Wateridge and Owen’s Shrews- 
bury office is authorised to accept any offer 
of £9,000. 

Bournemouth transactions effected by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons include the sale, on 
behalf of the executors of Dr. Harold Simmons, 
of Collipreest, Wimborne Road, for £1,250. 
The house is held on a lease of ninety-nine 
years from Lady Day, 1880, at a ground rent 
of ten guineas a year, and its rateable value 
is £109 a year. 


THE SUCCESSIVE HOUSES AT 


AMESBURY 
HE contemplated sale of the Wiltshire 
seat, Ame ssbury Abbey, by Messrs. 


John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey, was announced last week. The 
mansion and 265 acres are offered. In Coun- 
TRY LiFe (March Ist, 1902) Lady Florence C. M. 
Antrobus contributed an illustrated article on 
the estate. After the property, then fully 
ten square miles in extent, had been held by 
the families of Ailesbury and Boyle, Charles, 
Duke of Queensberry, inherited the house, 
which John Webb had built according to 
inspiration and perhaps designs by his uncle, 
Inigo Jones. It was in the Palladian style, 
and plans and a picture of the house are to 
be found in “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” (page 7, 
Vol. 111). Webb designed the noble entrance 
gates of Amesbury, but the Palladian bridge 
over the Christchurch Avon is of later date. 
After passing through various hands, including 
those of “ Old Q.,”’ who died a bachelor in 
1810, Amesbury Abbey was sold by the 
executors of Lord Archibald Douglas to Sir 
Edmund Antrobus in 1824. ‘“‘ Old Q.” seems 
to have had no liking for Amesbury, except 
so far as it could furnish him with money by 
the felling of trees. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
found restoration of the Webb building im- 
possible, so eaten up was it with dry-rot. 
Accx ordingly in 1834 he built the present 
mansion of Chilmark stone, from designs by 
Hopper, and much upon the lines of W ebb’s 
creation. Its interior was enriched with a 
marble chimneypiece and some of the panelling 
from the Webb building. The ancient nunnery 
is said to have occupied 14 acres on the east 
of the existing mansion. The grounds are 
noteworthy for a Chinese temple—a miniature 
summer-house with delicate columns and 


balustrading, built across an arm of the Avon. 


Close to the wooded outskirts “f Amesbury 
is the vast British earthwork called Vespasians’ 
Camp, and until 1915 Stonehenge was part of 
the estate. In that year it was sold for £6, 600 
at auction, and its subsequent history is well 
known. Not so well remembered, perhaps, 
is the fact that, at the beginning of the present 
century, the then owner indicated ¥that his 





OLD BUCKHURST, WITHYHAM 


idea of the market price of Stonehenge was 


£50,000. That suggestion was scouted and 
his threat to move the stones to America was 
countered by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who said that if such an attempt 
were made he would “send a regiment from 
Salisbury Plain to prevent it.” 


INVESTMENT OF COLLEGE FUNDS 


AMBRIDGE colleges are continuing to 
invest large sums of money in farms, and 
Messrs. Bidwell and Son’s Cambridge office 
has been acting on their behalf. Another 
purchase coming within that classification has 
just been completed by the firm, namely, 
that of one of the best Somerset dairy farms, 
Hinton Farm, Mudford, near Yeovil, com- 
prising seme 200 acres. 

In the Wealden village of Smarden, which 
lies a mile south of the Tonbridge-Folkestone 
main line of the Southern Railway and about 
eight miles to the west of Ashford, are some 
notable black-and-white farmhouses, a descrip- 
tion of which appeared in the twenty-ninth 
volume of “‘Archzologia Cantiana.” One of 
these, described as ‘‘a medieval Kentish 
Yeoman’s timber-framed house,” is known as 
West Hoy. Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, 
Clements, Winch and Sons’ Ashford office has 
instructions to sell the property. Smarden 
was once a place of some importance, rejoicing 
in weekly markets and annual fairs, pursuant 
to a charter granted to it by Edward III. 

Mrs. Edward Speyer’s executors have 
instructed Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. to 
sell Ridgehurst Lodge, with 4 or up to 31 acres, 
at Shenley. This freehold, a couple of miles 
from Elstree, is for sale at a very low price, 
considering the prices that land in the same 
outer-suburban area has fetched, and is likely 
to command again, when the extension of the 
Tube makes its influence felt and things 
become normal again. 

East Kent property of 9 acres, at Wickham- 
breaux, between Sandwich and Canterbury, 
Seaton House, is offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The gardens are inter- 
sected by that pleasant trout stream, the Little 
Stour. 


AN ISLE OF WIGHT OFFER 
ING’S MANOR, Freshwater, the resi- 
dence of the late Sir Charles Seely, Bt., 
has come into the market, or it might be let, 
owing to the death of Lady Seely. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons are the agents. 


Falconhurst, a modern house at Cannon 
Park, Maidenhead, and Wedgwood, a 
of nearly 2 acres in Waltham 
have been sold by Messrs. 


Hill 
property 
St. Lawrence, 
Giddys. 
Clappers, a house of Tudor type in a large 
area of land, near Chobham, has been sold by 
Mrs. N. C. Tufnell’s agency. Ascot and other 
leasehold residences 
have been disposed 
of by the same office. 
Captain Leigh 
Pemberton intends 
to dispose of Cold 
Ash, Bramshott, 
Liphook, on_ the 
Portsmouth road. 
There is a_ hard 
tennis court in the 2 
acres of garden, and 
the entire reehold 
is of 8 acres, 
surrounded by com- 
mons. Massrs. Jack- 
son Stops and Staff 
are the agents. ‘l‘aey 
have sold Lower 
Close, Quenington, 
in the Coln Valley. 
It is a charming 
Cotswold house, on 
which a good deal 
has been recently 
spent in judicious 
improvements. Cap- 
tain W. H. Trinder 
is the buyer. 
Culham House, 
a Georgian resi- 
dence in 16 acres at 
Abingdon, has been 
sold by the Oxford 
office of Messrs. 
James Styles and 
Whitlock. 
A freehold at Farley Green, near Guildford, 
is another Surrey property that has been sold, 
Messrs. Wallis and Wallis being the agents. 


EMERGENCY ACCOMMODATION 


| igre of the principal commercial con- 
cerns of every type have, in the last 
three or four months, acquired temporary 
or permanent offices in country districts, 
and many of them have provided housing 
room for the staffs. While the majority of 
the firms have chosen large country houses 
within fifty miles of London, some have 
gone as far as the Lake District and Devonshire 
for what they needed. As regards residential 
accommodation, alternative to houses or flats 
in urban areas, great as the demand has been, 
it might have been even greater, but for the 
uncertainty felt, by owners and would-be buyers 
or tenants, as to whether the accommodation 
they were interested in would be ear-marked 
or requisitioned for official evacuees. 

An insurance company has_ purchased 
Woodhatch Lodge, 20 acres, at Reigate. 
Permanent buildings will be put up as ad- 
ditional offices for the company’s business. 
Messrs. Watkin and Watkin effected the sale. 
Other sales of large country properties to 
insurance companies are taking place in various 
districts, subject to strict instructions to the 
agents to refrain from divulging any details. 

One of the finest medizval houses in Sussex, 
Old Buckhurst, Withyham, six miles from 
Tunbridge Wells, is to be let furnished by 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. 

Business continues fairly active at the 
Brompton Road headquarters of Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices, among recent transac- 
tions being the sales of a number of residential 
properties ranging from an acre to 30 acres. 

Defoe mentions the Sussex powder mills at 
Crowhurst, and Powdermill Farm, Crow- 
hurst, sold by the firm, is said to have been 
attached to one of these mills. Other sales 
are of Woking properties, with Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons’ local offices; and a property 
near Newbury, Leckhampstead House and 
23 acres. ; 

Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd, who 
control large funds to invest in first-rate real 
estate on behalf of trustees, have acquired a 
Willesden Green property (freehold ground 
rents secured on a large block of good houses, 
and amounting to about £2,000 a year). 

ARBITER. 
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The above 5 bedroom cedar house, erected on a very steep site on the Northdowns, and completed during the crisis, over- 
looks the Weald of Kent. Specially large windows and a sun balcony offer extensive views reaching from the hills at 
Rye to the ranges at Westerham. Columbian Pine framing with cream painted Hemlock on lower wall, red cedar tiling 
on roof and upper wall create pleasing contrast blending well into surroundings. Similar houses can be undertaken 
anywhere in the U.K. on clients’ own site. State requirements when applying for particulars, indicating site locality. 


Ww. C. COLT 


SON & CO., LTD. (Telephone: Bethersden 216.) 
BETHERSDEN, NEAR ASHFORD, KENT 
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HUMBERS FOR 1940 


N view of the fact that the Government 

desire that the export market in cars 

from this country should be kept at 

maximum capacity the Humber Com- 

pany are able to announce their 1940 
programme, which was al] prepared prior 
to the outbreak of the war. These new 
Humber models will, of course, also be 
available for purchase in this country, but 
this firm is in a peculiarly fortunate position 
as regards the export market, as for some 
years now they have been producing a 
large type of car which is most suitable for 
work overseas and has become deservedly 
popular. 

In addition this firm forms part of 
the combine of private and commercial car 
manufacturers associated with the firm of 
Rootes, who have vast export facilities at 
their disposal. 

The keynote of the new Humber range 
is quality even of a higher standard than 
has always been associated with the name. 
Comfort for driver and passengers has been 
most carefully studied, and considerable 
improvements in coachwork have been 
incorporated, accommodation for luggage 
has been re-designed and is now of excep- 
tional capacity, completely protected from 
the weather. 

Improvement has also been effected 
in the general appearance of these cars, 
while comfort for rear-seat passengers has 
long been a Humber characteristic. This 
has been largely brought about by the 
adoption by this firm some time ago of a 
form of independent front-wheel suspension 
which they called “‘ evenkeel”’? and which 
uses a long transverse laminated spring as 
the resilient medium. This system of 
suspension has been still further im- 
proved. 

Many other engineering developments 
are included, which provide for increased 
performance, improved smoothness and 
silence of operation. A new chassis frame 
with side members of heavier gauge and 
deeper section results in a marked improve- 
ment in riding comfort, greater chassis 


and silent coachwork 


the 


strength and safety, 
even when traversing 
roads. 

The models and prices are: Sixteen 
(16.95 h.p.) saloon, £385 ; Snipe (20.9 h.p.) 
saloon, £395, sports saloon, £415 ; Super- 
Snipe (26.88 h.p.) saloon, £425, sports 
saloon, £445; Imperial (26.88 h.p.), four 
body styles, from £515. 

The Humber PulJman—seven-passen- 
ger model—was designed to satisfy those 
requiring the highest degree of luxury with 
outstanding comfort, dignity and high 
performance, at extremely reasonable 
prices. 

The new model, completely re-de- 
signed, provides greater roominess for 
passengers on the occasional seats as well 
as for those in the rear compartment, the 
latter allowing no Jess than 61ins. in width 
over arm-rests. The length of the rear 
seat is adjustable over 3ins. Seven people 
can be carried in comfort, while eight could 
be accommodated for short journeys where 
necessary, as the occasional seats are so 
mounted as to accommodate comfortably 
three adults. 

The many new engineering features 
include X-braced chassis frame, Lockheed 
hydraulic braking system, divided propeller 
shaft allowing completely level and lower 
floor, hydraulic shock absorbers, and rear 
sway eliminator. A notable engineering 
achievement is the reduction of weight by 
approximately s5cwt. as compared with 
previous models. 

The interior upholstery and equipment 
have been entirely re-designed and provide 
greater comfort, ample Jeg and elbow room 
even with the occasional seats in position. 
A new sliding glass partition in two sections 
behind the driver is provided, and interior 
step lights are but two of many features 
making for increased comfort. 

A new luggage compartment gives 
much yieater enclosed accommodation, 
while the lid forms a rigid platform for 
carrying trunks. The spare wheel is con- 
cealed in the boot. 
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WHICH HAS BEEN ENTIRELY REDESIGNED FOR 1940. 
CUT DOWN BY SOME FIVE HUNDREDWEIGHT 


of two colour schemes is 

available ; with hide upholstery to front 

compartment and beige West of England 

cloth to rear compartment—alternatively, 

hide upholstery throughout can be provided. 
The price is £825. 


A choice 


FREE-WHEELING WITH A 
ROVER 


ATELY I have had an opportunity of 
driving repeatedly and observing the 
work of a couple of Rover Sixteens fitted 
with free-wheels, and in these times of 
restricted petrol supplies their owners are 
indeed lucky. 


Both of these cars are fairly recent 
models, but have done a_ considerable 
mileage. Their owners can now get petrol 


consumptions well above what one would 
expect from engines of this size by making 
intelligent use of the free-wheel. In one 
case the owner before the war had hardly 
ever used his free-wheel, as he was one of 
those cautious people who did not like 
experimenting with new devices, and the 
idea of dispensing with the engine as a 
braking medium did not appeal to him. 
I gave him a few demonstrations, however, 
on how to get the best results out of his 
car with a view to petrol economy, by using 
the free-wheel, and he is now a devotee 
of this device and getting much farther on 
his petrol coupons as a result. 

The best way to drive these cars is 
to accelerate on top gear to a speed well 
under 50 m.p.h. and then to coast down 
to 20 m.p.h. again, going along in a series 
of bursts and letting the car free-wheel for 
long distances. Of course, all sections of 
road are not suited to this type of driving, 
but, generally speaking, one can adopt it 
on most main highways, and the saving in 
fuel effected is well worth while. In 
addition, of course, one should take advan- 
tage of all hills to let the engine idle. After 
a little practice one gets very good at this 
sort of driving, and it adds a new interest 
to being on the road. 
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& SONS 


Established as Military Tailors 1865 





+ 
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Naval, Military and 
Air Force Uniforms 
promptly executed 


°, 
“ 


13, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 1325 
Harkforward, Piccy, London 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 
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P.N.E.U. school can be educated at 


home in the PARENTS’ UNION SCHOOL, 
Apply DIRECTOR, Charlotte Mason 
College, Ambleside. 


STOVER SCHOOL, 
near Newton Abbot, DEVON. 


Education for girls on modern lines to 
University entrance, Good exam, results. 
Riding on Dartmoor. Large grounds. 


Children unable to attend 


HARPER ADAMS 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


COURSES REOPEN 
MONDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1940. 





Write PRINCIPAL,Harper Adams Agricultural 
College, Newport, Shropshire. 








ALDERSEY HALL 








Playing Fields. Swimming Pool. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE AREA. HANDLEY, CHESHIRE 
aaa: dairy farming, fruit 
EASTBOURNE and vegetable cultivation and 


preservation, cookery, home 
nursing. Ideal preparation for 
National Service. 


APPLY PRINCIPAL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches oi Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal,: Miss Ranpauy, lst Class 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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ONUMBER\ 


Make an excellent Christmas Gift— 
“something a littie better” enjoyed 
by the most critical smoker. 


IN FLAT FIFTY POCKET TINS 3’ 






EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


Company (of Great E-ritain and Ireland), Ltd. 3P.68C 








Issued by the Imperial Tobacco 
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DRY GIN 


uality ACHIEVED BY Maturity 


l 3/6 per bottle 7!- half bottle 3/9 quarter bottle 


Prices shown do not apply in Eire 


THE BLUE 
HYGIENE 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS 


SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
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FASHION FAIR 


OF ELLS 
AND INCHES 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HE woman who is 
remarkably tall or broad 
or whose figure has 
thickened a little since 
her débutante days has 
often to turn away her longing 
eyes from attractive frocks that 
someone only a little shorter or 
a very little slimmer could carry 
off and wear without any altera- 
tion. It is all the more exasper- 
ating when she is_ perhaps 
younger than her sister, who is 
still ‘‘ stock size’’: for though 
age has something it has not 
everything to say in creating 
problems of ells and inches. 
Luckily, our great shops 
are becoming much’ more 
aware of late to the fact that 
we are not all of the same 
proportions, and have whole 
departments devoted to the 
needs of the woman who is not 
just exactly like everybody else. 
Messrs. Swan and Edgar (Picca- 
dilly Circus, W.1) are a case in 
point, and the department there 
seems to cover every require- 
ment. Coats, coats and skirts 
(very attractive some of these with 
plain jackets and skirts in small 
checks), day frocks (some with 
most original little woollen 
zouaves to tone), afternoon frocks 
and evening frocks, including the 
new long-skirted, long-sleeved 
woollen ones. A type of dress 
that is particularly becoming to 
the woman on the tall and broad 
side is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph and came from 
this department. As can be 
seen, its effect is definitely slim- 
ming. This is partly due to the 
material, black georgette—which 
is not only very soft in the lines 
it assumes, but helpfully matt— 
and also to the clever use of 
black Valenciennes lace over 
flesh pink on the bodice and 
the long-stemmed black and 
pink posy at the waist. An 
excellent little dress for cocktail 
dances, evenings at home, and 
Christmas parties, it is by no 
means expensive, and neither is 
the little marabout bolero with 
the new _ three-quarter-length 
puff sleeves which I have chosen 
to complete the picture. This 
is in black too, unbelievably 
light, and very cosy. Messrs. 
Swan and Edgar have marabout coats and wraps in many 
styles and colours, and they are quite among the prettiest and 
most useful of the old ideas which time has brought into fashion 
again. 





Barnaby’s 


* * - 

It is quite true that fashions, with their proper adaptation 
to new times and new manners, are always returning into fashion, 
but absolutely new things do emerge. An instance is the new 
fabric, Tropal, with which coats and jackets for men and women 
are being interlined. It is an outcome of the work that scientists 
have been doing on insulation with an eye to supplying the Royal 
Air Force with garments that will resist the awful cold of the 
higher air. It is woven from specially treated air-laden fibres, 


the thousands of air containers to every square inch forming a 
complete barrier against outside temperatures, higher or lower. 
It is not bulky and has no appreciable weight, being half the weight 
In fact, it 


of the finest wool and three or four times warmer. 








BECOMING afternoon dress in black georgette for 
the older woman and one of the new marabout coats 
(Swan and Edgar) 
maintains the natural temperature and excludes damp. No doubt 
it has a tremendously useful future before it. 
* * * 


Christmas presents being so much in all our minds just now, 
and “ black-out ” making shopping difficult, I want to mention 
two or three outstanding Presents Catalogues: Jenners’ (Edinburgh), 
very fully illustrated and apparently covering every possible desire ; 
Derry and Toms’ (Kensington), lovely modern jewellery, ex- 
tremely nice stationery, and many other things; Gorringes 
(Buckingham Palace Road), many nice goods in leather, toys, 
crackers, pretty eiderdowns and cushions; Liberty’s (Regent 
Street), Chinese miniature gardens and furniture, pretty china, 
bowls with flower posies, dressing-gowns and rugs ; Debenham 
and Freebody’s (Wigmore Street), purses, scarves, silk stockings, 
powder, and perfumery; Marshall and Snelgrove’s (Oxford 
Street), woollen jumpers and capes, Christmas cakes, gloves : 
and that is only to look at a page or two in each one of them ! 
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Onee the coal has 
been delivered 


You can safely leave your stoking to the ‘Iron 
Fireman’. Without fuss, without dirt and with 
amazing consistency it will stoke your boiler 
and maintain your rooms at a pre-determined 
temperature day and night. And it will save 


in fuel costs. 


you anything up to 40°, 


Iron Fireman 


The world’s best Automatic Coal Stoker 











Ashwell & Nesbit Limited, Barkby Road, Leicester 


Branches at London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Leeds 
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BISCUIT MAKERS 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 


stac-lam-Tile ME Vilelade)acy-le 


The best table butter is used in making 


CRAWFORD’S FAMOUS 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In War time the stocks of best 
table butter must be carefully 
kept for the family larder. 


The Proprietors of Crawford’s 
Biscuits very much regret to 
intimate that they are, there- 
fore, unable to make 


bVilelad-la-v-[e 


CRAWFORD’S' BISCUITS ARE 
STILL OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


Crawford’s 





LIFE. 


My Oi 








HOW ON 
EARTH DID 
YOU MAKE IT 
SO QUICKLY ? 


It’s not easy to believe that 
there is a short cut to making 
* the real thing ” when it comes 
to coffee. But it’s true. For here is Nescafé, the wonderful new 
product that enables every one of us to be a really expert coffee- 
maker with no more equipment than a cup and a spoon! 

What zs this marvellous Nescafé anyway? Nescafé is, literally, 
skilfully made coffee in the form of fine, golden-brown powder. 
Not only are grounds and bulk banished; but Nescafé captures 
the “soul” of good coffee; its full flavour, its elusive fragrance. 
Nescafé makes not only quicker coffee ; but better coffee! You'll 
find it a pleasure to judge Nescafé for yourself, so send along 
for the free sample. Put some of it into a cup; pour on hot 
water; and taste glorious coffee with the true Continental flavour. 


* * Please send for FREE SAMPLE 


Tasting’s believing. So we would like you to try 
Nescafé at our expense. Send now for the sample, 
enough to make two delicious cups of Nescafé, to 
Nestlé’s, Sample Dept. AC , Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


In 2 sizes 
1/3 and 2/- 














BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


(Continued from page 634) 


Monkshood, by Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS has a grim story to tell of how four deaths, 
three by monkshood poisoning, disturbed the life of a little Devon- 
shire village. It is made all the grimmer by his method of telling 
and by the fact that one of the principal characters is a chef at the local 
hotel, and not an ordinary chef either but an artist, a young man devoted 
to his calling. This man was washed up on the coast as a baby when 
an Italian ship was wrecked, and, incidentally, the chapter on the wreck 
is a fine example of Mr. Phillpotts’s remarkable power of describing 
Nature in any mood. The baby is adopted by the childless local doctor 
and his wife, and no world less likely than theirs to be darkened by crime 
and terror can well be imagined. The end of the story will probably 
surprise all but those who specialise in detecting the criminal of crime 
stories, but must not, for the reader’s sake, be hinted at here. 





The Temple of Costly Experience, by Daniele Vare. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
““ FOR a while the little prince lay there awake, and smiled and chortled. 
As the stars came out, he reached up with tiny groping hands, to catch 
the Great Bear. ‘ 

“What an opening for the life-story of an Asiatic chieftain ! 
Nightfall in the wilderness: a Tartar cradle canopied by the sky. And 
all the stars in heaven caught among the dimples of a baby’s smile.” 

Better, I think, than any earthbound words of a reviewer can 
this short quotation give the key to the style and feeling of this con- 
tinuation of the story of the Maker of Heavenly Trousers, Kuniang, 
the Russian family, Patushka, Matushka, Fedor the artist whose life 
through Elisalex touched that of Prince Dorbon Oirad, the Tartar 
prince who once reached to catch the Great Bear, and Mongol Abbot 
who built his own tomb in royal fashion, the tragic Igor, the scene 
designer Donald Parramoor, and the Five Virtues. It is a poignant 

tale of modern China, delicate as porcelain, modelled with the precision 
of a jade figure, sad yet philosophic with the timeless philosophy of 
China, gently humorous with the wisdom of experience, sweetly sad 
with the inevitability of foreknowledge, a jewel of many facets cut by 
a master craftsman. C.. E. G. Hi. 

The Gardener’s Week-end Book, by 

Eric Parker. (Seeley Service, 8s. 
“THE Gardener’s Week-end Book,” good reading as it is, is also 
extremely practical. Looking through it from the point of view of my 
own modest needs, I can only suggest a chapter on pruning to make 
it absolutely a complete guide for anyone commencing gardening. It 
is a most pleasant guide, too, with a calendar telling what to get done 
every week, chapters on all the gi i i ing one on rare 


Eleanour Sinclair Rohde and 
d 





vegetables—a list of tools with prices, pages on garden butterflies— 
with a splendid defence of the butterflies—pests and nuisances, and on 
birds, a Nature calendar, quite a big Anthology, and a sound Index. 
To complete its attractions, as well as jolly illustrations the end-papers 
are devoted to portraits of the insects and butterflies that, for one reason 
or another, every gardener ought to know. Ss. 
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GREVY’S ZEBRA (9) 
(From ** Animal Families ”’) 
Wilderness Wife, by Kathrene Pinkerton. (Harrap, tos. 6d.) 
THE author’s husband was ordered to live an outdoor life. He was 
a journalist in a Canadian city, and they started their venture with a 
few pounds, and the hope that they would earn enough by writing 
fiction to keep themselves going. After a summer spent exploring 
they found En-Dah-win (‘“‘ My Home” in Ojibwa) beside a lake in 
Northern Ontario, built a cabin, and lived in, and on, the wilderness 
for five years, and brought up a child. This is a bad story to read in 
England in the winter of 1939-40, for it makes one long for the loneli- 
ness and the peace of a world where the skies were free—and empty. 
It also is a warning book, for, although the “‘ escape’ of these two was 
in many ways an idyllic one, it is not one to be lightly undertaken. 
The wild is friendly enough to those who understand it and know, 
and observe, its rules; but it is coldly ruthless with those who do 
not. The author was a novice, but her husband had had experience 
of. camp life, knew how to paddle a canoe, how to build a log cabin ; 
and both were young and tough, and knew how to “ make do”’ with 
limited resources. The tale ot those five years is well told in a candid, 
intimate way, with humour and that sense of drama and vivid effect 
which is pre- ~eminently the prerogative of the North American continent. 
It is a pity the pioneers did not take a greater interest in wild life of 
the woods that surrounded them, for the author wrote so well of Bockitay, 
the kitten, that I feel we have missed something. Cc. &. &. H. 


SOMALI WILD ASS (8) ; 


MULE (7) ; 


Animal Families, by Arnrid Johnston. (Country Life, 7s. 6d.) 

THE title of this book, though a perfectly correct description of its 
contents, may mislead a few people by its likeness to the name of a 
well known card game. Actually it is a more serious and valuable 
production than most coloured and much illustrated gift books, for 
it is intended to open the reader’s eyes to the relationship between 
different animals and the physical likenesses which exist between them. 
It contains twenty-four plates in colour, illustrating some three hundred 
and twenty creatures and faced by text giving simple descriptions of 
each animal. For many a boy or girl who likes natural history this 
will be a door into a new world of understanding. Ss. 















V. Sackville-West says: 


‘these two books will lead me into 
extravagance ” 











IN FLOWER 


KRAUSE 


MOUNTAINS 


by V. VARESCHI 





and E. 





With 72 full-page plates and a Frontispiece in colour. 
page | I 


10s. 6d. 












** When Dr. Vareschi tells me these factual things I enjoy 
his text enormously. The photographs are all admirable ; 
in fact, I don’t see how they could be done better.” 









PLANTS 
WITH PERSONALITY 
by PATRICK M. SYNGE 


With plates from the Temple of Flora, 
drawings by John Nash. 










and from 


12s. 6d. 







“T liked Mr. Synge’s book from page 1 to the end. He 
has enthusiasm, supplemented by knowledge. This is a 
book which must definitely come into the possession of 
all gardeners of odd or subtle taste.” 

From a Review in the Observer 













Illustrated Prospectuses of these books and complete 
Autumn List sent free on application. 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD. 


6/7, Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 

























“Tf you shoot, you should have this book”’ 
THE NAVY 


LETTERS TO 
YOUNG 
SHOOTERS 


By 


UNCLE RALPH 


“This ideal present covers the general history 
of shooting, the art of using a gun, safety, 
clothes, grouse, pheasant, and partridge shoot- 


ing, wild fowling and rough shooting, 
ferreting, gun dogs, the manufacture of 
cartridges, and the simpler points of gun 
making. <A useful gift.” 


Sporting Times. 


Copiously Tlustrated 105s. 6d. net. 


RICH & COWAN LTD. 


37 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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SOME SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


UCKILY, war has not so far—and we hope it may not— 
brought us to the need for destroying our dogs and cats, 
whether for their good or our own. Wise choice of food 
and the taking of every precaution to keep them in sound 
health are, however, more essential than ever before. 

Probably domestic animals lose condition more often through 
being obliged to sleep in draught than from anything else, save over- 
feeding. A way of avoiding this is to give your dog or cat one 
of the sensible, cleanly and portable beds, raised well above the 
floor and its cold winds, made by Messrs. F. Goddard and Co., 
Limited, 146-8, Borough High Street, S.E.1. They are to be 
had in many styles and sizes at different prices. Carrying-bags 
and cases are also made by this firm. 


A PRESENT FOR A MAN 


Every man who spends much time in the open air knows the 
value of the “‘ Hurricane’ covered pipe, which is constructed 
so as to prevent entirely spilling of ash or burning tobacco which 
may damage clothes or cause an outbreak of fire. At the present 
moment it has yet another recommendation, in that its cover 
eliminates any possibility of a revealing glow in the black-out. For 
men of the Services these are all high recommendations, and there is 
yet one more, for tobacco 
lasts quite twice as long 
in the ‘‘ Hurricane” as 
in an open pipe, and the 
makers, Messrs. Nutt 
Products, Limited. 
(195, Oxford Street, W.1), 
well aware of this, are 
despatching orders of 
‘“‘ Hurricane” pipes, post 
free, to the Forces. His 
Majesty the King’s 
Warrant of Appointment 
was awarded to the 
“Hurricane” pipe in 
1938, probably the first 
occasion on which a to- 
bacco pipe has been so 
honoured. During the 
black-out, when so many 
men spend long evenings 
in reading and even read— 
horribile dictu !—in bed, 
the fact that the “‘ Hurri- 





> 


cane” will not set light to anything if the smoker-reader falls 
asleep is one worth remembering. 


PEARLS FOR BEAUTY 

Very few women would expect or even wish to be given a 
pearl necklace nowadays, but there is nothing more generally 
becoming or that more women in their secret hearts long to 
possess. A special offer made by the Real (Cultured) Pearl 
Company, Limited, 14, Dover Street, W.1, may put the gratifica- 
tion of this wish within the scope of even war-time expenditure. 
This firm is offering a necklet eighteen inches long with diamond 
clasp, usually sold at 12 guineas, for 4 guineas, and guarantees 
the pearls, though cultured, as grown inside the living oyster. 

THE SILVER LADY 

By mistake it was stated in Aprés la Guerre that the Silver 
Lady’s work for the troops is conducted in London; the notice 
should have read ‘‘ at a port somewhere in England.” 

WITH THOUGHT BEHIND IT 

There is no present so flattering as the one which shows that the 
giver has remembered the tastes and circumstances of the recipient. 
This year the nicest presents will generally be ones that, besides 
having thought behind them, are in some way useful, adding to com- 
fort or saving expense. A 
present which would fulfil 
all these conditions in 
the case of half our 
friends is a tin of ‘‘ The 
Doctor’s China  ‘T'ea,” 
which is obtainable in 
its neat plain canister at 
all grocers’ at 3s. 8d., 
4s. 4d., and 4s. 1od. a 
pound. Here is a useful 
present, and if the friend 
who is to receive it is 
delicate, or tired, or old, 
one that will show the 
most gracious thought 
behind it, for this China 
tea, which is a delicious 
blend, is practically free 
from tannin, so that those 
towhomordinary tea isfor- 
bidden can happily enjoy 
its refreshment with no 
fear of ill effects to come. 





WELL-DESIGNED 
AND CHEAP ENGLISH 
WOODEN TOYS 


Painted in lovely colours or 
varnished ; all these come 
from Heal’s, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 








HOW THEY LOVE THEIR FIRST CUP 


OF ENGLISH TEA AND 


Sick and injured soldiers arriving at a port ‘some- 
where in England ’’ are provided with tea, cigarettes, 
hospital trains 


THE SILVER LADY’S TRAVELLING CAFE 


and biscuits before the 


Which _ continues 


Please help our war time work by sending a Christmas gift of money to 


to provide food for home- 
less and hungry men and women in London 


CIGARETTES |! 


leave, 


by 





MISS BETTY BAXTER, THE SILVER LADY FUND, 
6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 


We do not employ collectors, and warn the public against persons asking for donations on behalf of this Fund. 


DOGGY CUTS 
AND SORES 


Everyone who keeps a dog or cat should have 
a un of Bob Martin’s ’92 Ointment ready 
for emergency. Antiseptic, rapid soothing 
and healing, it is an invaluable item of first 
aid for cuts, bites, sores, stings, bruises and 
injury to pads of feet. ’92 Ointment is p.rt 
of the latter treatment of skin affections and 
because of its unusual penetrative qualities 
actually helps new hair to grow. 


BOB MARTIN'S 


‘92 OINTMENT 


IN TINS 6d. & 1/- 


DOG BOOK: Get a copy of Bob Martin’s Dog Book from 
your usual supplier or direct from Bob Martin, Ltd. 77U Union 8t., 
Southport, Lancs., price 2d. The standard work on dog care 

















SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL | 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 


This Society helps, by gifts of money or clothing, to reduce 
the hardships, and in many cases the actual privations of 
the poorer Clergy of the Church of England (including 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland and the Colonies), their widows 
and unmarried orphan daughters. 





Owing to the War and the increased cost of living, an 
ever-growing number of applications for clothes and 
financial assistance is being received. 


The Corporation has aided over 62,000 cases of distress 
in the past. Do please help to continue the work and send 
what you can afford this Christmas to:—The Secretary, 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 


27, Medway Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Best 1940 Calendars 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN CALENDAR 























his lovely Calendar, with its superb photographs 
of beauty «pots in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
offers even better value than last year. and now 
meludes 52 monochrome and colour plates, bound 
™ coloured cover specially drawn by John Nash. 
The calendar is enclosed in a postal carton bearing 
a label for greetings and w held 





2 6 together by patent Spirax binding coming twelve months a weekly 2 6 

witb metalhanger. In size thecalendar reminder of ‘‘This precious stone set / 
by post] measures 12} « Jlins. and is printed in the silver sea." Includes almanacs [by post 
1 _3/-_} upon fine art paper for 1939, 1940 and 1941. 3/- 





Horse 
Lover’s 
Calendar 


A very cnarming calendar tor 
those who love the equine 
friend of man. Illustrated 
with 26 fine photographs and 





striking colour E N 1 perfect repro- 
ed cover. Spirax duction. Patent 
binding with 3/6 Spirax binding 


2/6 


by post 
3/- 


silkencord hang 
er, enclosed in 
box for posting 


The 
Garden Lover’s 
Calendar 


This lovely calendar 1s increased to twice the size 
without extra cost. 48 large photographs of garden 
scenes and many pictures of seasonable plants are 
reproduced upon art paper in double-tone ink. 
The calendar is also a guide to essential weekly 


2/6 














work @ the garden. Art cover bear- 
ing colour-gravure of “Floating 
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COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED, 2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


_— Life “ : 
The Coun ER A CALENDAR 
An CHILDREN -! 


Loveliness."" Spirax binding. En silken hanger, patent Spirax binding 
by Post] closed im attractive greetings box and enclosed in special greetings box [by post 
3/- for posting. A New Dowd for posting 3/- 


Spira, easy 3 6 tarn binding 
and is packed in 8 most 
i attractive box [by post for sending 
safely through 4). the post. a, hon fe 

















Beautitu! Britam Calendar makes particular 
appeal at the present time to friends at home and 
abroad and to those serving with the Forces over- 
seas. The publishers believe that this calendar with 


its photographic gems of homeland beauty will 
enjoy tar greater popularity than during previous 
years and remain throughout the 


4 














The 
Flower 
j Calendar 


; 


/ in Colour 












Cy Chis calendar m tuli colour 
photography is a gem of 
modern printing. Produced 
on thick art paper to ensure 








and enclosed in 
attractive con- 
tainer for post. 








by post 
4/- 





Golfer’s 


Calendar 


Devotees of the “Royal and Ancient game will 
welcome this new and superb production, port ray 


ing famous golf courses and golfing events. The 











. calendar is edited by Bernard Darwin and includes 
descriptive notes and standard scratch score of 


each course. Printed in 





double- 
toned sepia on fine art paper. with 











Calendar of 


Children 


Lovers of children will appreciate this 
delightful Calendar of facsimile reproduo- 
tions of tiny tots drawn by J. H. Dowd. 
The various ‘ypes of children portrayed 
have been reproduced in tacsimile, provid- 
ing studies that might be the artist's actual 
drawings. The entrancing cover. printed 
in five colours, pictures a rompered kiddy 
holding o marvellous Scottie. and this 
picture alone is a “oy. The Calendar 
is bound in patent 
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OBTAINABLE FROM STORES, BOOK. 
SELLERS AND STATIONERS 
or from i 
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